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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 

HE. financial situation of this country is so glossed over with words 

and political clichés that it is difficult to see out of the wood for the 

trees. There is talk about the stability of the pound, the battle against 
inflation, the balance of trade and various other matters, all of which are 
of great importance. We are told that we must work harder, produce more 
and increase our exports. In fact we are told everything under the sun 
except the one thing that matters most, namely, that year after year we 
are spending as a nation more than we can afford. But really it would not 
matter very much if we were told the home truth, for the whole subject 
would promptly be glossed over with exhortations, inhibitions, percentages 
galore, and comparisons with numerous figures 

Let us therefore concentrate upon one thing only, namely the subject of 
national expenditure, by which we mean both central and local expenditure 
First of all, a word about the National Debt. This stands at approximately 
£27,005,000,000. In 1939 before the commencement of the last war it 
was generally calculated that the total assets of the country were worth 
£30,000,000,000. That would hardly be correct today in view of the great 
alteration in money values. However, whichever way the matter is regarded, 
the size of the National Debt today is a very heavy millstone round the 
country’s neck, and any enlargement of that debt must be viewed with 
alarm. The interest on the National Debt amounts to approximately 
£725,000,000 per annum. If the total annual expenditure of the Central 
Government 1s regarded as broadly £5,000,000,000, and there is subtracted 
from that sum the interest on the National Debt (£725,000,000), there 
still remains the colossal figure of £4,275,000,000 a year. The sum raised 
by local authorities by way of Rates is approximately £551,000,000 a year 
If that figure is added to the above-mentioned figure of £4,275,000,000, we 
get £4.826,000,000, And now we have arrived at the figure of expenditure, 
namely, £4,826,000,000, which is capable of reduction. 

Let us deal with some of the main heads of expenditure. In the first place 
there is the cost of public administration which amounts to £800,000,000 
a year. The growth of the public service is most marked. In 1901, out of 
a working population of 16,000,000, only 958.000 were in public service, 
including the armed forces. This was less than six per cent. In 1950, out 
of a working population of 24,000,000, there were 3.214,000 in public 
service, or 14 per cent. For our present purpose of comparison, the 1950 
figure very properly excludes some 2,500,000 who are employed in 
nationalised industries. The reduction of the cost of public administration 
is not casy, as Parliament has imposed so many statutory and other duties 
upon both the central and local authorities. But this is not the time to be 
overcome by difficulties. There should be at least a 10 per cent reduction 
in the cost of public administration 

There is Defence expenditure which has risen by approximately 
£600,000,000 in the last eight years, and now stands in the region of 
£1,500,000,000 a year. This alone is practically one-third of the country’s 
total expenditure. Continuing rises in production costs, especially for 
expensive nuclear and scientific arms and equipment, are likely to persist 
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It is true that the safety of the country comes before parsimony, but there 
should be a marked reduction in the figure of £1,500,000,000 a year. 
Suppose that figure were reduced by an arbitrary £200,000,000 a year, 
there would still be £1,300,000,000 spent annually upon Defence, and it 
would be nonsense to say that a consequential scaling down of men and 
materials would jeopardize the position. 

To deal now with Education. In 1935-36, Education cost the Exchequer 
£14,500,000 and local authorities £100,000,000, making £114,500,000 in all. 
In 1956, Education cost the Exchequer £49,000,000 and local authorities 
£458,000,000, plus investment in school building amounting to £101,000,000, 
making £608,000,000 in all. In other words, in the last 20 years, the cost 
of Education has multiplied 54 times. There is no doubt that Education 
is one of the finest things in the world, but where is the money coming 
from to finance the growth of this service? Has it entered the heads of 
people that it might be sensible to reduce the schoo] leaving age by one 
year. This would reduce the congestion of children in schools, and would 
not seriously affect their intellectual advancement. At all events—to use 
the language of the Civil Service—every avenue should be explored. This 
profound observation envisages intense research, but leaves it open at the 
end of the exploration to do nothing at all. 

As for the “Social Services” it is difficult to say precisely what services 
fall within this category. However, the major items which are generally 
regarded as coming under the heading of “Social Services” cost this country 
at least £1,700,000,000 a year. Of that figure, the cost to the Central 
Government of social security payments alone—pensions of various kinds, 
family allowances, and the like--amounts to over £1,000,000,000 a year. 
If you say that the “social services” are sacred and must not be touched, 
you might just as well not bother about anything but simply set the 
printing press to work to turn out valueless pieces of paper as pound notes. 
Of course, the cost of the “social services” must be reduced, and this can 
only be done by an arbitary reduction in the amount of the benefits paid. 
As far as the National Insurance Scheme is concerned, there should be 
higher charges for many of the benefits received. The rising costs of the 
dental, opthalmic, drug and prescription schemes should be offset by higher 
charges to the individual patient. There should also be charges for hospital 
board. It is just ridiculous—and there is no milder way of putting the 
matter—to say that the great majority of patients in hospitals could not 
pay a small charge for hospital board without being ruined. Some people 
try to palliate the high rate of expenditure by saying that, although 
expenditure has risen in recent years, the national income has advanced 
at a proportionally greater rate. Therefore, say these people, the actual 
percentage of national income spent by the State has decreased. That may 
be correct as a dreary mathematical calculation, but it carries us nowhere. 
The national income has principally increased, not as the result of solid 
production and exporting of goods, but in consequence of inflation. 

There is no hope for this country except by lowering taxation, and that 
depends entirely upon reducing expenditure. The greatest menace—not 
merely to the individual. but to all busines and industry as well—is the 
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high rate of direct taxation. On the question of lowering the rate of direct 
taxation some people say that if direct taxation is decreased there will be 
too much money chasing goods with the result that the prices of com- 
modities will rise and the process of inflation will be encouraged. There 
are inmates of padded cells in lunatic asylums who talk less nonsense 
than that. If such a fantastic proposition be true, increase direct taxation 
so that the wretched taxpayer has only sixpence in the pound left to spend 
upon commodities. It is submitted that there should be a reduction of 
£500,000,000 a year in the expenditure of the Central Government. Strong 
action—-call it ruthless if you like—must be taken to reduce every item of 
reducible expenditure by an appreciable figure. This figure may be an 
arbitrary percentage or otherwise as expert opinion may decide, but the 
net amount of the reduction must be achieved in every case. After all, the 
taxpayer is not an amiable idiot. He is capable of saying: “Last year | 
allowed x million pounds to be spent on a certain item; this year I will 
only allow 90 per cent of x million pounds to be spent on the same item.” 
A business or industrial concern could have no hesitation in saying and 
doing such a thing 

Expenditure having been reduced the first relief in the way of taxation 
should be afforded to direct taxation. A penny in the income tax 1s 
approximately equivalent to £12,000,000 of revenue. Broadly speaking, a 
reduction of one shilling in the rate of income tax would represent a loss 
of about £150,000,000 in revenue. If expenditure was decreased by 
£500,000,000 per annum, an equivalent amount of revenue would not be 
required. Therefore if expenditure was reduced by £500,000,000 per annum, 
it would be possible to reduce the present rate of income tax by three 
shillings in the pound. This method of dealing with the financial situation 
may cause derision in the minds of the great experts. But what do the 
great experts say and do? Endless talk about Bank rates, interest rates 
on loans of local authorities, the rise in prices and so forth, but these 
great pundits never offer any solution or get anywhere at all. An overall 
reduction of £500,000,000 in expenditure can be achieved not by talk but 
by simple direct operative executive action 

MESTON 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Hk Public Schools controversy may be said to date from the early 
days of the World War Il. Their debut in the political arena was 
due primarily to the alarm of headmasters about the prospects of the 
Schools, especially on the financial side. The onset of a second great war 
naturally shadowed with doubt the future even of the best-rooted institu- 
tions: and the headmasters and staffs were legitimately concerned, among 
other issues, for the Schools with which their personal and professional 
interests were bound up. Their anxiety found a vent at a meeting in London 
which was chaired by Dr. Spencer Leeson, then headmaster of Winchester 
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The meeting, though inconclusive in itself, had a sequel. The Governors of 
Sherborne School and the Livery Companies that were responsible for 
Public Schools were moved to call meetings of Schools representatives with 
a view to setting up a body for the defence of the collective interests of the 
Schools. Sherborne’s invitations went out first, but the Companies named 
the earlier date. The two parties joined forces in the late Bishop Lovett’s 
drawing-room at Salisbury, where some Sherborne Governors conferred 
with the brilliant secretary of the Fishmongers’ Company, the late Mr. 
C. N. Hooper. The GBA, “the Association of the Governing Bodies of the 
Public Schools” took shape in 1940 at a meeting held in the Hall of one 
of the Companies. Thus was vindicated the resolve of the School Governors, 
as Mr. Hooper said, “to be masters in their own house,” instead of leaving 
it to the headmasters, i.e. the Headmasters Conference, the HMC, to speak 
authoritatively for the Schools. From 1940, therefore, two bodies, the GBA 
and the HMC, held the stage, the one lay and the other professional, the 
one defensive on the whole and anti-collectivist and the other more innova- 
tive, the one biased towards preserving the independence of the Schools 
and the other inclining, for one reason or another, towards integration in 
the state system 

In 1942 the President of the Board of Education, Mr. Butler, set up the 
Fleming Committee “to consider means whereby the association between 
the Public Schools and the general educational system of the country could 
be developed and extended.” The ostensive parent of the Fleming Com- 
mittee was the GBA, but the more impelling influence, it is safe to say, 
was the HMC. The result accorded with the effectual parentage, and also 
with the modern pattern of employee influence or predominance over 
employers. It is too late to bemioan the power of trade unions, or perhaps 
too soon: the time may come. The Fleming Report dismayed the meeting 
of representatives of the Schools held shortly after its publication: 
a gloomier gathering would be hard to imagine. Why the four GBA men 
on the Fleming Committee should have signed the Report without reserva- 
tions was a distressing puzzle. No clear light was thrown on it, though one 
of the four hinted at force majeure. At any rate no white sheets of penitence 
were donned. The unanimity of the Report was urged as a merit and a 
triumph, The latter it certainly was, but of what? Of whom over whom? 
Unanimity in a large and mixed body on matters of hot controversy may 
look well, but is unnatural and, not unnaturally, is suspect 

The Fleming Report presented the Public Schools with a challenge, viz: 
that boys from primary schools should be admitted. This idea had the 
assent of the Schools in general, and still has it. The fixing of a 25 per cent 
ratio of entries, with the risk or the implication of higher ratios, was very 
far from being welcome. But the passing years disappointed the innovators 
and dispelled the fears of their critics. After the first flush of novelty wore 
off, the scheme foundered on the rock of finance. The LEA’s were unwilling 
to provide a very expensive education for a favoured group of boys chosen 
on vague or quixotic grounds. The mixed flavour of privilege and waste- 
fulness that clung to the scheme was its doom, 

In the fullness of time history has repeated itself. The GBA originated in 
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an effort to prevent the headmasters from assuming control of Public School 
policy. The headmasters have now again laid hold of policy, and this time 
have found better means of propaganda. They have been active, and very 
little opposed in the press, and have had political or quasi-political support 
in outside quarters. But most of all they have profited through the curious 
agency of the GBA itself. The HMC has made the fullest use of the Joint 
Committee (the GBA’s sole committee) on which their views and voice are 
very powerful. This voluminous vocal dog in effect wags the main animal. 

The headmaster of Lancing. Mr. J. C. Dancy. expounded the HMC policy 
in a recent “Times” article, and commended it as having or as likely to 
have the support of moderate men in both political parties. A new pamphlet 
however issued under the auspices of the “Bow Group” (Conservative). viz: 
“Whose Public Schools?” by Sir Robin Williams, Bart. outdistances the 
Lancing views on certain points in the Leftward sense. On the other hand 
no one can guarantee how the Socialist party may or may not legislate 
about the Public Schools on the morrow of an electoral victory. And mild- 
ness in Opposition is no guarantee of mercy in office. In truth the entire 
controversy is slipping and sliding, as is natural when the one side is 
divided on where concession should be halted and the other views one 
concession as the promise of another. Appeasement is the key to much of 
today’s politics. The moving bog is as likely to sweep the Public Schools 
down to engulfing ruin as any other prized possession of a minority. 

It is an open secret, if it is a secret at all, that the GBA last year sent 
a deputation to the Minister of Education Lord Hailsham, to urge him to 
introduce “assisted places” in Public Schools for boys from primary schools, 
the plan to be administered and financed by the Ministry and not by the 
LEA's. Lord Hailsham rejected the plea in forthright style: the state 
schools, he held, should go their way and the Public Schools theirs with 
the common aim of serving the country in their respective spheres. Within 
the GBA and the HMC some still appear to hope that in happier days to 
come some kindlier Minister may adopt their views. A Socialist Minister 
would be the more likely —but certain to attach “strings.” It was a fanciful 
paradox, of course, to suggest selecting little boys of about 11 and of 
untried culture for lucrative scholarships of long tenure. The only precedent 
or parallel that could be adduced was the scheme of university grants for 
comparatively mature students who have proved themselves in Grammar 
School courses. 

The Public Schools question is becoming a planners’ “free for all.” The 
Bow Group pamphlet, “Whose Public Schools?,” for instance, which evades 
answering its title question, except by collective implication, outdoes the 
GBA and the HMC. It proposes the award of 500 Queen's Scholarships at 
Public Schools by wide competition in a national examination. Many other 
scholarships will be awarded on other tests or bases. “Whose Public 
Schools?” would cut down Latin in favour of science in the primary school 
years. It suggests that “at least a third of the annual entry at the Public 
Schools and ideally a half should be grant-aided pupils.” But why stop at 
a half? Why stop anywhere? It favours moreover the direct grants system: 
“The simplest solution to the problem of associating the Public Schools 
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with the general system of education is for the Public Schools to apply for 
admission to the direct grant list.” There would then be no citadels of 
essential independence, no centres of scholastic resistance to encroaching 
collectivism, no haunts or havens for the stricter sons of liberty. But the 
Ministry has just closed the direct grant list. 

It is time to answer the tendentious question “Whose Public Schools 
They belong firstly to their several Governing Bodies, and not to the GBA 
or to the HMC, the trade union of their head-employees. The Governing 
Bodies are bound by their responsibilities as trustees. Behind the Governing 
Bodies stand the parents who supply boys and finance. They are the 
effectual owners of the schools. They have a common law right to have 
their sons educated according to their tastes and beliefs, and to pay the 
price. And they distrust state monopoly in education. Here is an indefeas- 
able personal right of which far too little is heard amid the strident hubbub 
of planners, free-lances and self-chosen advisers, The broadening of entry 
to the Public Schools is a pet slogan among them. But no widening of 
portals can let in more boys than the schools, which are already full or 
overfull, can hold. Substitution of one sort of entrant for another, “Out 
Peter, in Paul,” is not a policy, for it does nothing for education. The true 
policy, the only action worth the name of “policy.” is an increase of 
boarding-school education of Public School quality. Let the state and the 
LEA’s combine in this heneficent task. They alone can finance it. 

JOHN MURRAY. 


had 


THE IRISH TREATY PORTS IN 1938 


HE cession to Southern Ireland in 1938 of the three ports of Berehaven, 
Queenstown and Lough Swilly seems to have been forgotten, though 
the circumstances leading up to it and the Agreement of 1938 dominate 
the present situation. It will be remembered that Berehaven commands 
Bantry Bay in the south-west corner of Ireland, 25 miles long and four to 
six miles broad, which provides a splendid anchorage. The fort at Berehaven 
owes its origin to a French Huguenot refugee, Jacques Fontaine, who built 
it in 1701 as a protection for his farm and fisheries against French pirates; 
and he gives a full description in his memoirs of the many fights which he 
had with them and how he was eventually taken prisoner and afterwards 
released. In view of his services for the protection of the coast Queen Anne 
awarded him a pension of five shillings a day on the recommendation of the 
Duke of Ormonde. Governor-General of Ireland. The grant was signed by 
Sidney Godolphin who was Lord of the Treasury from 1679-1710, The 
pension was payable from Michaelmas Day, 1705 
Queenstown, now known as Cobh, commands the magnificent Cork 
Harbour still much used by Atlantic liners. Shielded by Spike Island with 
the dockyard of Haulbowline, Queenstown is perhaps the ideal naval base 
for the protection of the absolutely vital trade lines of Great Britain from 
the north and south Atlantic. It was the headquarters of the American naval 
forces during the First Great War. 
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The forts on Lough Swilly are much more inaccessible and therefore less 
well known. Lough Swilly is a magnificent natural road-stead, capable of 
accommodating safe anchorage for the entire British Navy. It was first 
fortified in 1812 when the Napoleonic invasion threatened Irish shores. In 
that year an artillery station, garrisoned by a master-gunner and 27 men, 
was erected on Dunree Head, a bluff, rocky promontory on the right bank, 
which adequately commands the inner entrance of the Lough. What was 
termed the Lough Swilly Fortification scheme was first launched in January, 
1894. Improvement work was then begun on the existing defences and a site 
was eventually chosen for the erection of a new fort at the north end of 
Lenan Bay to guard the outer entrance to the Lough. The scheme aroused 
much public interest when in July of that year Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley made an official visit of inspection to Lough Swilly. Forts Dunree 
and Lenan constituted the main stations, There was never any ill-feeling 
between the British garrison and their Irish neighbours as may be shown 
by the fact that the Fort Lenan football team frequently met local rivals in 
friendly matches 

The naval activity In Lough Swilly during the First World War was most 
important and many historic incidents took place, The second battle cruiser 
squadron under the command of Lord Jellicoe was stationed in the Lough, 
as its original base at Scapa Flow was considered too dangerous. Drama 
intensely followed drama. In October, 1914, H.M.S. Audacious struck a mine 
and sank outside the mouth of Lough Swilly. The White Star liner Olympic, 
which had gone to its assistance and rescued the crew, was mysteriously 
detained in Lough Swilly, because, as Lord Jellicoe afterwards explained at 
a function in his honour in Belfast on October 10, 1930, he “wanted to keep 
the loss of the Audacious as dark as possible from the Germans.” 

On January 25, 1917, the White Star liner Laurentic was torpedoed at the 
mouth of Lough Swilly. The ill-fated vessel carried gold estimated at a total 
value of half a million sterling. The two important forts at Dunree and 
Lenan, however, were continuously manned, and with the establishment of 
the Irish Free State these, along with the similar establishments at Berehaven 
and Queenstown, were specially reserved to Great Britain under the Irish 
Treaty signed in London on December 6, 1921 

It is of great interest at the present time to glance at the first-hand sources 
of the negotiations leading up to the signature of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921. These have been minutely described by Lord Pakenham in his book 
“Peace by Ordeal.” The matter was first brought up for consideration in 
the proposals handed to De Valera on the 20th July of that year. It was then 
claimed that the Royal Navy should control the seas around Ireland and 
Great Britain, and that it should have all the facilities essential for naval 
purposes both in peace and war in the Irish harbours and on the Irish coast 
It was further claimed that Great Britain should have all facilities for the 
development of air defence and for civil communication by air 

lhe first Plenary session of the British and Irish delegates took place at 
10 Downing Street at 11 a.m. on Tuesday, October 11, 1921. Lloyd George 
set himself to assuage Irish fears on various aspects of the defence proposals 
He pointed out that those connected with naval and air facilities were 
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governed by no sort of desire to make them a kind of base for control over 
Irish affairs. They were dictated only by vital considerations of British 
security. Access to Irish ports by the British Navy was necessary, not for 
commercial! but for defence purposes— submarines being the especial danger. 
Mr. Griffith, the leader of the Irish delegates, wrote every evening to Mr. 
De Valera to give him an account of the progress of the negotiations and 
he reported to him on October 11: 

“This question of Naval Defence re the coasts of Ireland is a fixed idea 
of theirs. They believe it vital to their lives.” . 

At the 6th Plenary session at 12 o’clock on Friday, October 21, Mr. 

Winston Churchill, the principal British representative on the Defence. 
Committee spoke at length and with the help of Admirals Beatty and 
Brock endeavoured to show: 
(1) That England could not be sure that Ireland, with the best will in the 
world, would be able to preserve her neutrality, and she could not rely upon 
the existence of Irish goodwill to prevent German submarines from harbour- 
ing in her ports. Churchill said: 

“The position of absolute neutrality would have been a great difficulty to 
Britain in the late war. We could not have used your ports as bases from 
which to defend ourselves against submarine attack.” 

The Lord Chancellor. Lord Birkenhead, one of the leading members of 
the delegation, said that he would not agree to any settlement that did not 
leave the British Navy the sole guardian of the shores and seas of Great 
Britain and Ireland. As a compromise, Clause 6 was finally drafted to meet 
the Irish objections: 

“Until an arrangement has been made between the British and Irish 
Governments whereby the Irish Free State undertakes her own coastal 
defence, the defence by sea of Great Britain and Ireland shall be undertaken 
by His Majesty’s Imperial Forces, but this shall not prevent the construction 
or maintenance by the Government of the Irish Free State of such vessels 
as are necessary for the protection of the Revenue or the Fisheries. The fore- 
going provisions of this Article shall be reviewed at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the British and Irish Governments, to be held at the expiration 
of five years from the date hereof, with a view to the undertaking by Ireland 
of a share in her own coastal defence.” 

Then follows the all important Clause 7: 

“The Government of the Irish Free State shall afford to His Majesty's 
Imperial Forces : 

(a) In time of peace such harbour and other facilities as are indicated in 
the Annex hereto, or such other facilities as may from time to time be 
agreed between the British Government and the Government of the 
Irish Free State; and 

(b) In time of war or of strained relations with a Foreign Power such 
harbour and other facilities as the British Government may require 
for the purposes of such defence as aforesaid.” 

The Annex gives in detail the special facilities at Berehaven, Queenstown 

and Lough Swilly where the harbour defences were to remain in charge of 
British care and maintenance parties. There was also a clause granting the 
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British “facilities in the neighbourhood of the above ports for coastal defence 
by air.” The Treaty was brought before the Dail. The Dail met in the 
National University building in Dublin to consider the Agreement on 
December 14, 1921. Mr. De Valera bitterly opposed the acceptance of the 
Treaty. Dr. MacCartan asked De Valera the very practical question: “If we 
reject the Treaty have you considered any alternative policy?” Mr. De 
Valera promptly replied that he had, and promised at the adjourned 
session to supply all the members with typewritten copies of his alternative 
proposal. These turned out to be the famous Document No. 2. Mr. Pierce 
Beasley in his book “Michael Collins and the making of a new Ireland” 
points out that there could have been “no more damaging blow to the 
separatists’ position than the acceptance of Document No. 2. The Treaty 
represented a compromise with a stronger party reluctantly assented to as 
the best we could obtain. Document No. 2, if agreed to, would have 
represented a voluntary offer from Dail Eireann in which all our claim to 
an independent republic was abandoned.” 

After three days in secret session the Dail met again publicly on December 
19 and now, in Mr. Beasley’s words, came a fresh surprise. “The Chairman 
announced that Mr. De Valera informed the Dail that Document No. 2 
is now withdrawn and must be regarded as confidential until he brings his 
ewn proposal forward formally.” According to Mr. Beasley, Mr. Griffith 
now rose and protested hotly against this attempt to keep from the public a 
knowledge of the alternative proposals which the Dail had been discussing 
for three days. Subsequently Mr. De Valera made public another version 
of his alternative proposals which came to be referred to humorously as 
Document No. 3. This was the counter proposal which was drafted by Mr. 
De Valera as an amendment to the motion for approval of the Articles of 
Agreement, and this he intended to move on January 4, 1922. It is given by 
Miss Dorothy Macardle in her book “The Irish Republic.” 

Arthur Griffith’s motion for the approval of the Treaty came before the 
Dail on January 7. When he had concluded his speech the deputies voted 
on the motion to approve the Treaty, voting openly by answering the roll. 
The result of the division was 64 for approval and 57 against. The Treaty 
was therefore approved by a bare majority of seven. 

The Annex to the Treaty--as has been already pointed out—gives the 
specific facilities referred to with regard to the ports of Berehaven, Queens- 
town and Lough Swilly. If these facilities, as set forth in Document 3 
which were intended to be proposed by Mr De Valera-—are compared 
with those of the Treaty they will be found to be almost word for word 
the same. It will be seen therefore from the above that Mr. De Valera 
was fully prepared to concede to the British Government their rights to 
the use of the three ports, which was the question that came up for 
discussion in 1938. Mr. Churchill has told us in the first volume of 
his history of the Second World War entitled “The Gathering Storm” that 
he “brought Admiral Beatty to the Colonial Office to explain to Michael 
Collins the importance of these ports to our whole system of bringing 
supplies into Britain. Collins was immediately convinced. ‘Of course you 
must have the ports’ he said, ‘they are necessary for your life’.” Mr. 
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Churchill goes on to tell us that he was later assured that Mr. De Valera 

was surprised at the readiness with which the British Government in 1938 

had deferred to his request for the cession of the ports. “He had included 

it in his proposals as a bargaining-counter which could be dispensed with 

when other points were satisfactorily settled.” DouGLas L. SAVORY 
To be continued. 


CHARLES MORGAN’S NOVELS 


R. Walter Allen, in 1954, wrote a book on The English Novel, with 

a last chapter called 19/4 and After, without a mention of Charles 

Morgan, and this is indicative of the general attitude of critics (as 
opposed to reviewers) towards his novels. As each book has appeared, 
at intervals of three or four years, since about 1925, it has been reviewed 
with respect and enthusiasm, but has then sunk into the limbo of novels 
that have made no permanent impression on the contemporary mind. It 
seems that the critics, most of whom were born after 1914, cannot away 
with what the obituary notices call his “obstinately elevated view of life.” 
But the world also that life is lived in, the human scene, displayed by 
Morgan in the light of eternity by which he tried to penetrate its essential 
meaning, appears not nasty, brutish and short, but in the main good and 
certainly beautiful, and hence, to the younger men, both dull and 
unrealistic: 

Unrealistic it certainly is. The world of these novels, from Portrait in a 
Mirror to Challenge to Venus, is not only a good and beautiful world but 
a four-dimensional world in which miracles come like leaves on a tree, 
a world of intellectuals, a world in which everything has profound 
significance. If by realism is meant a presentation in art of the common- 
place in character and event this is not a realistic world. Its two other 
characteristic features, that love and sex play an overwhelmingly important 
part and humour a very small one, are arguably veracious or not according 
to taste. 

When I call the Morgan world “good” I mean that it is inhabited mainly 
by people who are decent and kind, delightful. calculated to give pleasure 
to the observer with normal moral preferences; while unlikeable, mean and 
cruel people form a small minority. Often there is only one such person ina 
novel—Sophie van Leyden in The Fountain, Mary’s father in Sparkenbroke, 
schoolmaster Libbett in A Breeze of Morning. Against them we have many 
supremely good characters: Henry Fullaton, Narwitz and the Baron, 
George Hardy and his father, Rydal, “Heron,” Squire Letterby, Benedetto; 
and all those wonderful women, from Helen Hardy to Ann and Maria 
Guerini. What of Sparkenbroke himself? He is an artist, and has been up 
to now ruthlessly egotistical, but he is as kind as he knows how to his 
wife and spares Mary where he might have broken her. If in The Voyage 
you have an unusual number of bad people. Blaquére, Victor and his 
gang. Templéraud, these are more than balanced by Barbet Hazard, the 
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loveliest of all Morgan’s male creations, Christ-like, but entirely French, 
and with a dream instead of a mission. He is supported by that exquisite 
couple, so graciously and tenderly pictured, Cugnot and Madeleine. 

The Judge's Story calls for special consideration. The one unpleasant 
character here, Severidge, is not just a bad man, bad to vileness, but the 
embodiment of evil, and no pains are spared to make us see him as the 
devil incarnate. It is in his nature to destroy everyone with integrity to 
lose, even if only an old lady in Glasgow. The whole of his part in the 
story consists in a series of deliberate and diabolical temptations, of the 
Judge, of Vivien, of Henry. With Vivien the temptations are spiritual, and 
over and over again she is about to succumb when some intuition 
intervenes to save her. With the Judge the main temptation is material 
(though Vivien has early realised that Severidge’s desire is to “change” 
him, induce him to be untrue to himself): Gaskony falls into the trap and 
is, materially, ruined, but again the devil is frustrated, for his victim 
emerges spiritually purified and happier than ever before. As in The 
Voyage, to offset the black mass of wickedness represented by Severidge 
you have the utter goodness of Gaskony and his ward. And the fact that 
with all his malice and power and devilish cunning Severidge ultimately 
fails to make the slightest breach in the walls of virtue is a clear indication 
of the way the moral tide sets in Morgan’s world. 

The beauty of this world is partly moral, and is a consequence of the 
prevalence of goodness. The spirit is clarified, the heart is uplifted, the 
eyes rejoice, at the spectacle of these delightful people living out their 
lives, enjoying greatly, suffering deeply but in civilized ways, and finding 
(after the Portrait) a generally happy though sometimes equivocal solution 
to their problems. The motive of each novel is generally a beautiful 
conception: Nigel Frew’s passion of painting, Alison’s contemplative 
dream, Sparkenbroke’s philosophy of art, love and death, Barbet’s lovely 
soul and his theory of “voyages,” the Judge’s unaggressive integrity, the 
morning freshness of David's worship of his goddess . . . More than this, 
at the heart of each novel is a girl or woman of extreme physical beauty. 
High above them all stands Rose Letterby, “the rose upon the rood of 
time.” “eternal beauty wandering on her way,” beauty incarnate just as 
Severidge is evil incarnate. After her, but all of an ideal loveliness, come 
Fiammetta, Mary, Vivien. Valerie, Julie, Clare, Carey. Thérése alone is 
described as “not beautiful,” but her grace and vivacity are the equivalent 
of facial beauty. which in any case Barbet, alone among the heroes of the 
novels, did not ask for. 

Must we admit that the “real” world does not contain this proportion 
of beauty and goodness? Yet it contains more of them than appears to 
the cursory eye, and if Morgan chooses to select (all art being based on 
selection) from the living scene mainly people who are good and beautiful 
beyond the common run, | for one am more grateful to him than to some 
other novelists whose preferences lead them to overload their stage with 
figures whose depravity makes one hot and whose appearance leaves one 
cold 

I suppose it is also preferential selection that makes Morgan’s world 
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an intellectual world. Not that the doings of his characters are motived 
by reason, but, however emotional and passionate, most of them have 
brains of good quality and are able to keep their end up in a strenuous 
intellectual argument or exposition. The Fountain, with its main positions 
held by Alison, Narwitz and Julie, is perhaps overweighted with philosophy, 
and Sparkenbroke is so completely the vehicle of Morgan’s own complex 
outlook that it remains fascinatingly readable only by reason of his great 
narrative and dramatic skill. In The Voyage, Barbet’s approach to truth 
is intuitive, and the burden of rationocinative process is, most ably, borne 
by Courcelet, but Thérese, though but a prostitute and a diseuse, is a 
brilliant conversationalist who has no difficulty in meeting Courcelet on 
his own terms. Rose Letterby stands most markedly outside the generaliza- 
tion: her creator has taken good care that her divine beauty shall not be 
marred by what Hardy calls the fine destructive lines of thought. And the 
same may be said, less surely, of Fiammetta. One consequence of this 
intellectual endowment of his characters is that Morgan does not have to 
waste his time recording the inane dialogue of which some other novels 
so “realistically” consist. 

This is no “dull” world, but a terribly exciting one. Its surface events 
are full of interest, but everywhere significance and reality are greater than 
appearance. Truth here is “verified by the element of wonder in it.” It is 
an imaginative world: the characters move largely under the compulsion 
of imagination—-“imagination, the supreme realism of the spirit,” as one 
of them defines. Life stretches beyond the physical, and has a spiritual, 
four-dimensional] order. This is most evident in the earlier novels, but the 
later ones, if more earth-bound, are even more alive with miracles, those 
improbable, unpredictable events that influence destiny. The initial 
situation of The Fountain rests on the unlikely coming together at 
Enkendaal “by what blessed chance”—of Alison and Julie. Sparkenbroke 
and David constantly see the hand of “the gods” in the unaccountable 
doings of which they are the centre, while David makes use of his “magics” 
to bring things about and wins his scholarship with Latin verses dictated 
to him by a power not his own. Barbet knows that if he imagines Thérése 
vividly she will be there: he perceives the “natural and, because natural, 
miraculous world of which he and she were a part.” His quelling of the 
prison riot occurred in, this “other” world: as he told his mother, “If 
there was a miracle, it was not mine.” The inner theme of The River Line 
is the mystery of human personality, as exhibited in “Heron,” Valerie and 
Sturgess. The very “plain man” who is the hero of Challenge to Venus 
has an exceptional gift of sudden intuition which, as a matter of fact. 
does not much affect the action of the novel. Yet his love for Fiammetta 

who came out of “the holy land” to appear first to him in her Psyche’s 
“niche”—gave him “an entry into that timeless world, beyond the window- 
glass of temporal existence, of which since his childhood he had been 
intermittently aware”—the continuous theme of Sparkenbroke. There is 
hardly one of the novels in which we do not feel that what is happening has 
a higher significance. a profounder importance than it would have in the 
trammelled and inhibited space-time of actuality. 
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I can only justify the place given to love and sex in Morgan’s novels by 
remembering that it is a highly selective world he is presenting. Observation 
would seem to show that for the great majority of people love and sex 
form but one of many interests, some at least of them vital and worth-while. 
Fven in a life less occupied with “getting and spending” I cannot feel that 
love and sex would constitute the entire horizon as they do in the Portrait, 
The Fountain and Sparkenbroke, and to a lesser degree (but only because 
the action covers a shorter period) in Challenge to Venus. But we must not 
exaggerate: these four novels comprise less than half ‘Morgan’s output. It 
seems that after Sparkenbroke he deliberately struck out a new road, and 
that in the five novels that followed he allowed love and sex a less obsessive 
place. 

In the Portrait and The Fountain the whelming tide of passion is pre- 
dominantly sensual, but in Sparkenbroke it is sublimated by poetry and 
philosophy, and already there is set against it the fresh cool unegotistical 
love of George Hardy, which stands fair and firm when the frothy tide has 
ebbed. In The Voyage, the novel that initiated the new series, Barbet 
Hazard seems to represent a revulsion against the passion-ridden figures of 
“the Sparkenbroke trilogy.” He is, of course. too completely alive to lack 
sex-feelings, but he keeps them in their place. “He was neither tolerant nor 
intolerant of the flesh. He happened to have mastered it,” and though 
disliking Thérése’s promiscuity did not allow it to affect his love. He loves 
Théréese because she “opens windows for him,” just as David later says of 
Rose, “she worked my deep magics.” Morgan is as tender to Barbet as 
a father to a favourite son, and there are no fairer loves in fiction than those 
of Barbet for Thérése. David for Rose, and George Hardy for Mary. 
| suppose we may differentiate the two kinds of love so completely studied 
by Morgan by the worn and ambiguous expression, sacred and profane. 

Sex, as the goal of life, went out with The Voyage and remained out for 
the next 17 years, but love is present in attractive form in most of the 
middle novels. In The Empty Room the redeeming power of unselfish love 
is the only thread of story worth following out. In The Judge's Story and 
The River Line \ove is in no way central. A charming and pathetic love 
exists between Henry and Vivien, but its quiet glow is lost in the blaze of 
the terrific conflict of good and evil. The River Line etches its brilliant 
picture against a background of fear, but there is room for a suggestion of 
bewildered love in Marie’s feeling for “Heron,” which does not spoil her 
strong comradeship with Julian; and it is the passionate contact of Sturgess’s 
spirit with Valerie’s that sets going the mystical involvement of her 
personality with that of her dead brother and so enables her to arrive at the 
shocking truth without acute distress. 

In A Breeze of Morning Morgan achieves the feat of presenting passion 
drained of sex through the love of a boy of 14-15 for a girl five years older. 
This is done by basing David's love entirely on Rose’s supernatural beauty, 
his imagination being both refined and intensified (as the mind behind his 
boyish personality is matured) by his immersion in classical poetry. And in 
contrast with the pure undimmed flame of this exquisite love we are shown 
the trouble and wandering feeling. sacred and profane once more, of Howard 
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for both Rose and Ann. He knows that Ann is complementary to him and 
that Rose is a madness in his blood, but in spite of his solid practical 
character he would have succumbed to the madness had not Rose (who 
Sylvia-like, is kind as well as fair) perceived the error and set him free for 
Ann, while herself surrendering passion for the comfortable adoration of 
Lord Comberagh. Challenge to Venus reverts to sex, showing us a man and 
a woman powerfully drawn to each other though their only common quality 
is physical beauty. The spectacle of Fiammetta’s burning passion confronted 
with Martin’s determination to enclose this passion within the framework 
of English marriage is almost funny, in spite of our realization that 
Fiammetta is being punished by the goddess for her “challenge.” 

I have noted that the Morgan world lacks humour. Humour is the salt of 
life, but to Morgan life has a supreme relish of its own too good to be spoiled 
by condiments. In the essay on Singleness of Mind he utterly rejects humour 
as a thing that obscures vision, and in one of the novels he refers ironically 
to “that sense of humour which it is polite to value above truth.” Almost 
all his narrative is serious, but The Voyage has (oddly enough, if Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen speaks correctly of “the French passionate lack of 
humour’) an adequate sprinkling of “salt.” Barbet himself, complete man 
that he is, has an essentially humorous mind: “he found it so necessary to 
laugh at himself that he had not the least fear of being laughed at.” And 
there is much delicious humour in the relations of the two old ladies, 
Madame Hazard and Madame Vincent. Elsewhere there are glimpses of 
humour in Rector Hardy and Philip Sturgess. At one point it is suggested 
that life itself is a humourist-—-and once you admit that the rest follows 
“sense of humour” and all. 

Ultimately it is not what he presents but how he presents it that enforces 
an artist’s claim on our attention. Here Morgan has nothing to fear. No 
novelist has a more finished art than his, so that any one of his novels, or 
any scene, piece, or passage of dialogue, can be read with undiminished 
pleasure over and over again, with fresh joy in the craftsmanship, in the 
skilled and easy adaptation of means to end, both in the large effects and 
in the smallest details. But there is an aspect of subject that is comprehended 
under the notion of art in its wider sense—-the imaginative seizure of life 
through the faculty of wonder, the perceiving of the human stage as a trans- 
parency through which reality is dimly seen or thrillingly guessed, the 
heightening of the temporal tll it approaches or points to the eternal. And 
what I have been concerned to demonstrate is that the world presented by 
‘Morgan as the substance of his novels is not a copy of the actual but 
a construction of the gifted imagination of such a nature as to make us 
dream of a wider existence. The mystic apprehension is strongest in Portrait 
in a Mirror, The Fountain and Sparkenbroke, but is only less influential in 
A Breeze of Morning and The Voyage, and is active in all the novels. 
Goodness, and beauty. and love, the operation of man’s more than electronic 
brain, the miraculous element in existence, life’s sense of a deeper reality 
all these are painted into the world of Morgan’s novel in colours more 
intense than those we commonly know, so that our cyes are more open to 
recognize them when they come to us—as they may—-in the daily round 
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And since this is done through stories of absorbing interest it seems a service 


we can receive with gratitude. 
HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN. 


ISRAEL’S RED SEA PORT 


WO warships are lying in the harbour of Elath, as grim evidence 

that Israel will not tolerate a renewed blockade of the straits of 

Tiran. This, however, is not the only reason for their presence. After 
a prolonged truce, Arab attacks on jeeps and lorries trying to make their 
way to Elath through the Negev desert, are a sinister omen. This time 
Isracl’s losses were not only material, but also in human lives. Opposite 
Elath lies Aqaba, Jordan's port on the Red Sea. Through the windows of my 
hotel room I could see every night the lights of that town, only about 
cight kilometres away, whose population is estimated at some 20,000, 
including the soldiers, said to outnumber the civilians. Wide green spaces 
separate the houses and tents. Aqaba and Elath are among the few cases 
in this desert of sand and stone. Saudi Arabia begins virtually on the 
outskirts of Aqaba. One did not need a telescope in Elath in order to 
see clearly the customs building and behind it the bare tocks of the 
Wahabite kingdom. Finally, Elath borders also on the Egyptian Sinai 
desert. On Nasser’s instructions his suicide battalions, the Fedayin. may 
again become active any day. The fact that they have so far used mainly 
the Gaza strip for their assaults does not preclude the use of any other 
area for this purpose in the future. 

There can hardly be a more exposed outpost than Elath. Yet I have 
never met calmer people. This may be due to the fact that Elath is not 
only Israel’s youngest town, but holds this record also with regard to age 
groups. Twenty-five is the average age among the adults. Those over 40 
are few and far between, usually some indispensable instructors. With a 
summer temperature of up to 125° F. (117° is considered fairly tolerable) 
it is clear that more men than women brave Elath’s climate. As usual in 
such situations, this results in a certain amount of competition. To 
counteract this, the psychologically trained officers of the municipality, as 
well as the various other organizations, give preference to married couples 
Single persons have a harder time getting an apartment. Strangely enough, 
the inhospitable and sometimes lethal stone desert seems to have a 
magnetic attraction for many people. When I visited Elath in 1952, there 
was little more than an improvized airfield and likewise the first beginnings 
of a harbour, all of it looking as raw as the Wild West. A few barracks 
and some stone houses had been erected next to the three mud huts which 
comprized the original village of Elath. Characteristically for Israel: a 
kindergarten was already in existence, with shuttered rooms, a wide variety 
of toys, and three little girls. 

On my visit this year I inspected three kindergartens with a total of 
90 boys and girls, lustily singing Hebrew songs. The school, too, consists 
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of three buildings. It is attended by 160 children in seven grades, an eighth 
to be added next year. | had a long talk with the women director (from 
Singapore) about the difficult pedagogical problems posed by this ‘melting 
pot. Youngsters from a few dozen different countries must first be made 
to learn Hebrew. the national language, before the well-trained. the poorly 
trained and the illiterates of the same age group can be integrated some- 
how. Not only th iildren, but also the adult new immigrants are eagerly 
learning Hebrew. A multilingual poster in the Philip Murray Centre 
reminds them of t necessity. No less than a quarter million dollars has 
been invested in t ultural centre. a gift of the American Federation of 
Labor. Hypermodern in its construction, it has a suspended staircase, an 
attractive hall for theatre and cinema performances, 4 small but carefully 
selected library, special rooms for lectures, instruction, chess, etc., and 
ome kind of cafeteria. The citizens of Elath. some of them quite fastidious 
ire not near! tent with the cultural offerings provided so far. Th 
Americans a! ry proud of the fact that one of their polar bases houses 
6100) men. Th jowever, are being sent into the arctic desert involun 
tarily since enlisted men are not being asked. The inhabitants of Elath 
on the other hand, chose the stone desert of their own free will, and 
housing construction cannot keep pace with the constantly increasing 
demand 

What draw lany young people to Elath’? Some of them no doubt 
ck adventul r are fascinated by the vast desert ranges which are 
roverned by difl t social laws, ignore class distinctions and all but 
eliminate bureaucracy. The boom town atmosphere, too, holds a good deal 
f attraction. Pt led the straits of Tiren can be kept open. Elath 
promises to become a gateway to Africa. Even now, big international trading 
companies and export firms are displaying their posters. Clearly. it will 
be necessary to reduce the transportation costs from the Israeh cities to 
Elath, but thi i secondary problem. Elath’s natural beauty. unique if 
somewhat stern, fascinates many and often helps to turn an interim 
solution into a permanent stay. The constantly changing kaleidoscope of 
colours which illuminates the stone landscape like may defies description, 
as well as the painter's brush. The sea ts deep blue and crystal clear. Only 


if sunrise and sunset ts it tinted red, like its name. Seashells, especially 
corals, shimmer through the water tn all colours of the rainbow. On dry 
land, however, they lose their lustre and appear yellowish and dull. Fifteen 


hundred different types of fish—ten times as many as in the Mediterranean 


offer a fisherma paradise. A good many earn their living this way, 
while others e1 fishing as a hobby. enriching their dict at the same 
time. Newcome! ist beware, however—some fish are poisonous and 
their sting cau fever and painful swellings. Because of the sharks. even 
experienced swimmers Cannot venture out very far 

Experiment: th deep sea fishing have brought unexpectedly good 
results. Before | t will be possible to study the wonders of the sea 
in a less adventurous fashion and without the bothersome goggles 


tourist boats fitted with glass bottoms are already under contruction 


Nowhere in Israel are the chances for earning money better than in Elath 
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Salaries and wages are 20 per cent higher, people work 10 hours instead 
of eight, and the tax reductions offer further advantages. Up to £1400 
monthly (the purchasing power equals about $200) is competely tax-free. 
In addition, favourable terms are offered on loans for houses and also 
apartments which can be bought with hereditary ownership. White concrete 
is generally used for building. Screens and various cooling facilities are 
to render the long summer more bearable. Aside from the more familiar 
air-conditioning systems, one method is widely used in Elath: right outside 
the windows, artificial hedges of thorns and seaweeds are being put up. 
Water drops down on them while the desert wind blows through them 
The only worry is whether the water will last. As in all desert areas, this 
is the most crucial problem. The scanty natural resources of sweet water 
are no longer equal to the demands of the rapidly growing population and 
the increasing needs of industry, and there is barely enough distilled 
seawater to go round. 

Elath is eager to receive tourists. Whereas only primitive freight planes 
were available in 1952, one can now travel in the most modern comfort 
from Tel-Aviv's airport Lydda to Elath. The trip takes 60 minutes. Those 
familiar with the Sahara desert are invariably fascinated by the differences 
of this stony landscape with its Wadis (dry river-beds), its gorges and deep 
ravines, relieved only by the greenness of an occasional oasis. Dark stains 
in the rock are said to be indicative of mineral content. In the early days 
of development, the question of accommodation. even the most primitive, 
posed an almost insoluble problem. The former camel caravanserai which 
boastfully called itself “hotel,” had no single rooms and not nearly enough 
beds at that. On my return visit this year. | found that the same building 
now served a very different purpose: it houses Elath’s first kibbutz whose 
members are pioneers from settlements in various parts of the country 
Their activities comprise fishing, some interesting agricultural experiments 
with hydroponics (investment costs are high, but the same area of soil 
yields three times as many tomatoes, vegetables, flowers, etc.. as normally) 
and an electrically-equipped laundry. I cannot say that | missed the old 
“hotel,” particularly since two new ones have since been erected, one of 
them equipped with the luxury of private showers for every room. The 
food is much better than, for example, in the capital of Jerusalem. A third 
hotel (with air-conditioning) is now being built right on the beach of the 
Red Sea 

The mayor of Elath ts a native of Holland who succeeded in setting up 
a very lucrative diamond-polishing business in his new home town. The 
Antwerp-trained owner informed me that the orientals make excellent 
skilled workers. without any previous training. He received financial 
support from the Government which also paid the wages during the first 
few months —a real aid to private enterprise, in view of the high rates 
of pay. Many hands are employed in a new stone quarry. The green 
malachite obtained there is made into jewellery by Elath experts. Having 
conquered the home market long ago. it is now to be exported. In his 
jeep-like vehicle, the tourist-guide of Elath took me for various excursions 
into the desert. How well he knows the most beautiful spots, where the 
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multi-coloured sandstone glitters so strongly that a rainbow might pale 
next to it. On a visit to Elath’s harbour and oil harbour, the start of the 
pipeline, one cannot help but visualize King Solomon's ships which sailed 
from here with gifts for the Queen of Sheba and returned laden with 
spices and other goods from the East. I was particularly interested in 
inspecting the remnants of King Solomon’s copper mines and the new ones 
lying a few miles away. All that was to be seen on my last visit were a 
few tents and some experimental stations. Now, the modern copper mine 
of Timna is almost completed, partly with the help of German reparation 
deliveries. 

Timna has likewise gathered people from all parts of the world. The 
canteen food is excellent, emergency housing tolerably good (it is planned 
to house the workers and their families in nearby Elath later on) and the 
cinema programme changes three times weekly. Card-playing is banned, 
since the climate is apt to cause dangerously short tempers. Chess and 
similar games, on the other hand, are being encouraged. At high cost it 
has even been possible to bring forth something resembling a park, 
complete with lawns and eucalyptus trees. Its care is in the hands of a 
gardener specially engaged for this purpose. His wife is one of the four 
women of Timna. Only four miles north of Elath lies Beer Ora, a genuine 
oasis with more palm trees and variegated other vegetation than can be 
found in the whole of Elath. Its little museum, too. can compete with that 
of the larger town, containing as it does a comprehensive collection of all 
existing minerals, plants and animals of the desert. Attached to the 
museum 1s a “700” which boasts such attractions as live snakes and other 
reptiles. both poisonous and harmless varieties, as well as a giant lobster 
and a huge turtle 

All these treasures (from the Negev perspective!) have been collected 
by boys and girls between 14-17. Groups of school children are being 
sent down here for a period of three weeks under the auspices of Gadna 
which is a pre-military training system in Israel. Their activities include 
physical training, sport (they have their own, large swimming pool), work 
in the desert such as road-building, setting up of telegraph wires, etc., and 
above all. day and night excursions through the desert whenever weather 
conditions permit. There can be no doubt that every young person must 
be thrilled at a chance to explore the desert which after all comprises 
two-thirds of Israel's entire territory. Beer Ora has demonstrated the 
possibility of keeping domestic animals in the southern Negev. Their stock 
consists of goats. lambs, chickens and 300 ducks. Following the nightly 
parade, the young people play games, enjoy square-dancing and music 
The youthful camp commandant, a lieutenant, played his accordion, 
underlining the informal and democratic off-duty relationship which 
prevails in all branches of the armed forces. Even saluting is not obligatory 
At a breath-taking speed we drove back to Elath through the starlit desert 
night. The desolate landscape looked even more cery in the moonlight 
My companions carried arms as a protection against intruders and 
Bedouin smuggler bands who may use knives to defend their precious 
wares, usually hashish 
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Israel's youngest town is loved dearly by the whole nation, but it is also 
iware of its obligation to this nation. When the mobilization order for the 
Sinai campaign was issued, the people of Elath reported for duty even 
before being requested to do so: for them it was a matter of life and 
death. If the straits of Tiran are once more closed to Israel, Elath’s history 
will be only in the past. Should they remain open, tt may look to the 
future with confidence. The people of Elath desire peace as much as the 
rest of the country, but they believe that the two warships in their harbour 
may help to promote it A. J. FIscHer 


THE SECOND EMPIRE, XIV. PERSIGNY 
MONTH after the coup d'état of December 1851, Persigny reached 
the summit of his ambition, succeeding Morny at the Ministry of the 
Interior when the latter resigned in disapproval of the Orleans decrees 
“He is the President’s evil genius,” commented Vieil-Castel in his usual 
malevolent way. “He has great influence over him, though he ts a mere 
vulgar intriguer, tortuous in his methods. a sort of insignificant cadet. He 
is the counsellor of violent measures and crooked means. The mere sight 
of him is enough to destroy any confidence in him. He ts as much like 
a gentleman as chicory is like coffee.” A fairer verdict was pronounced by 
the Austrian Ambassador, who described him as un bon gargon. Though 
he was tactless and impatient, difficult to work with and had little control 
over his tongue, he possessed some sterling qualities, among them political 
courage, disinterested loyalty, decent morals and incorruptibility. His latest 
biographer classifies him as a type of the idealist adventurer 
Now for the Empire! When the Dictator set forth on his first official tour 
in that capacity Persigny ordered the local Prefects to organize a rousing 
leome. Joming him en route he found him so depressed by a chilly 
reception that he had drafted a speech disclaiming the intention to change 
his title. That the speech was undelivered, declares Persigny. was partly 
due to his protest. He rendered a further service when Fould, the Finance 
Minister, supported by a majority of his colleagues, fixed the Civil List at 
12 million francs, six millions less than that of Louts Philippe and less 
than half of that of the last two Bourbon kings. Though the ruler seemed 
sulisfied, Persigny pressed for a sum equal to that allowed to the Bourbons 
and told Troplong, President of the Senate, that the chief of state would be 
glad of 25 millions. Having secured the approval of the Senate, Troplong 
remarked to Persigny: “If you had been a moment later the Senate would 
have voted 12 millions.” Many years later the Emperor complained of his 
lifficulty in meeting expenses, and remarked to Persigny: “And what if 
you had not changed the Civil List?” On the proclamation of the Empire 
he was nominated to the Senate. “No one loves the Empire,” remarked the 
ruler in playful mood. “I am a socialist. the Empress a legitimist. Prince 
Napoleon a republican. The only Bonapartist I know is Persigny, and he 
is mad.” 
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His first tenure of the Ministry of the Interior is memorable for his share 
in the transformation of the capital. A beginning had been made before 
the coup by continuing the Rue de Rivoli from the Louvre to the Hotel 
de Ville, and when the President felt firm ground under his feet he 
instructed Persigny to make Paris the finest city in Europe. When the 
mayors of the chief cities were summoned for inspection there was no 
difficulty in selecting Haussmann, whose dynamic personality impressed 
everyone who met him. The timid Prefect of the Seine, who shrank from 
large capital outlay, was dismissed, and Haussmann proceeded to drive 
broad boulevards through the slums. After two years at the Interior 
Persigny. who had shown little consideration for his colleagues, was 
requested by the Emperor to exchange his administrative duties for the 
position of Minister without portfolio, Resenting and declining the transfer, 
he resigned. “I regret that for health reasons.” wrote the Emperor, “you 
cannot remain a Minister without portfolio, and I hope your health will 
allow you to render further services.” His health, as everyone was aware 
had nothing to do with it. He was consoled by his nomination as Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour and the expectation of an early return to 
the political stage 

Soon after he quitted office the Crimean War absorbed the Emperor and 
the country. The hot-blooded Persigny flared up when the Tsar declined to 
address the Dictator as Mon Frére : the insult, he argued, was not merely 
to the Emperor but to the nation. When the cautious Foreign Minister 
Drouyn de Lhuys advised that no action should be taken to oppose 
Russia’s aims in the Holy Places on the ground that France would find 
herself alone. Persigny rejoined that if France looked on with foided arms 
Russia would regard her as a negligible quantity. and such a humiliating 
relationship would drift into war. If France were to despatch a fleet to 
the Eastern Mediterranean to be ready for emergencies, England would 
assuredly follow suit. “Persigny is right.” commented the Emperor, “send 
the fleet.” 

Since Drouyn de Lhuys seemed a half-hearted supporter of the war he 
was replaced by Walewski, whose appointment created a vacancy in the 
London Embassy. A life-long Anglophil like his master, Persigny was the 
obvious choice when the Crimean War brought the old rivals closer to- 
gether. In offering the post the Emperor added that Queen Victoria 
desired his appointment, but even without such a cogent reason the 
selection of the Emperor's homme de confiance was itself a compliment 
The new Ambassador quickly became persona grata in official circles and 
at Court. Though his tactless and frivolous wife was a social liability his 
three years in England were a success. His troubles were in Paris, where 
his habit of reporting direct to the Emperor exasperated Walewski, his 
official chief. Finally the Emperor had to intervene and Persigny was 
recalled. 

On his return to France he declined the Vice-Presidency of the Senate with 
the characteristic explanation that he had no wish for a sinecure and that in 
view of his services he must either be something or nothing. The intermezzo 
was brief, for a year later, on the outbreak of the war in Italy, Marshal 
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Pélissier was recalled from London for a high command and Persigny 
returned to Albert Gate. He found the atmosphere at Westminster and 
Windsor less cordial after the Orsini plot, and the annexation of Savoy 
revived historic suspicions that France might be planning further adventures. 
He retained the affectionate confidence of his master, and after a difficult 
year in London he was recalled to his former post as Minister of the Interior. 

Persigny welcomed the slight relaxations of autocracy introduced in 1860, 
but there was no thought of permitting unfettered comment, as he explained 
in a circular to the Prefects reprinted in the Moniteur. “A people must be 
united before it is free. Liberty of the press must follow, not precede, the 
consolidation of a new dynasty, So long as there are parties hostile to the 
established order they can only enjoy liberty in degenerate communities 
who, like the Greeks of the Lower Empire, prefer quarrelling and suicide to 
the safety of the state. Let abuses in society or government be exposed, 
the doings of the Administration discussed, injustices revealed; let the move- 
ment of ideas stimulate social and political, commercial and industrial life. 
But I will stop at nothing to forbid attacks on the state from any quarter.” If 
the Emperor often moved too slowly, the impatient Minister tended to act in 
appointments and other matters too quickly. “I think, my dear Persigny,” 
wrote the Dictator, “that you can render me great services, but there must 
be fuller inquiries and greater moderation, Remember Seneca’s words: 
‘Nothing is great that is not calm.’” 

Persigny’s second term at the Ministry of the Interior was not a happy 
time. Detested by the Left as a henchman of the Emperor, he estranged the 
Right by his anticlericalism. “He is more blinded than ever by the gabble of 
Prince Napoleon,” wrote Vieil-Castel in his journal on April 1, 1862. “He 
has finished by persuading himself that the two worst enemies of the Empire 
are the Papacy and the conservatives. He is the worst Minister of the Interior 
we have had. He uses a paving-stone to kill a fly on the forehead of his 
master.” Such men find it easier to make enemies than to make or keep 
friends. Thick skinned as he was in the political arena, he was grievously 
wounded by the breakdown of his marriage. His wife, a social butterfly, had 
lost interest in her husband and her five children, incurred crippling debts. 
and, in the words of Vieil-Castel, had done enough to deserve 10 separa- 
tions. He was soon to lose also the most precious of his possessions, the 
confidence of his master. 

The significance of the elections in 1863 as a political barometer was 
recognized by all parties. Since the phalanx of official candidates ensured a 
large majority, interest centred on the size of the Opposition. To make it as 
small as possible Persigny threw his abounding energies into the struggle. 
even gerrymandering marginal urban constituencies by including reliable 
rural voters. Mérimée compared him to a coachman flogging his horses and 
tugging at the reins. Angered by the growing audacity of the Opposition he 
ovetreached himself by an attack on Thiers, never an irreconcilable enemy 
of the Empire. The alarming increase of the hostile vote in the big cities 
pronounced the doom of the unpopular Minister. “I believe your resignation 
to be necessary,” wrote the Emperor, “and I hope your devotion will under- 
stand my reasons. You would cause agitation and render verification of 
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powers disastrous for the government. What was one to say of two unworthy 
deputies who owed their seats entirely to the most culpable official pressure? 
I recognize all the devotion you have shown me, and | am far from blaming 
you for not having succeeded everywhere; but your lofty and lucid mind is 
unsuited in a post where everything has to be prepared for in advance. How 
could one succeed when a candidature in Paris was arranged only 10 days 
before the poll? | repeat that I bear you no grudge, for you have rendered 
me other services which | appreciate and of which shall always retain a good 
memory.” The conclusion of the letter was even more wounding. “I must 
add that the ill-considered conduct of Mme. Persigny is very damaging. I 
advise you to take her for a journey; and I cannot help thinking that your 
exacting work has complicated your ménage, which causes me deep grief.” 
A few days later the Moniteur announced the name of the new Minister of 
the Interior “in succession to M. de Persigny whose resignation is accepted.” 

The fall of Persigny delighted not merely the Opposition but his critics on 
the Government side, the Empress sent a message through Mérimée to 
Thiers expressing her satisfaction. “M. Thiers will understand that it required 
courage on the part of the Emperor. with his good heart, to part with such 
a devoted friend.” Since he retained his seat in the Senate and the Privy 
Council, received the title of Duke, and joined the usual autumn house-party 
at Compitgne, he might well feel that his career was not over. “It is always 
he who governs,” grumbled Thiers. A conversation was reported to him by 
a friendly Senator 

The Senator. His only passion is the Emperor and the Empire. 

The Emperor. | know he loves me, but he is difficult. 

Baroche complained that he bombarded the Emperor with his denuncia- 
tions and intrigues. “One is never finished with this gentleman, and one 
often wonders whether he is more dangerous in or out of office.” The ruler, 
however, was never an easy man to drive. “My relations with him were closer 
than those of anyone,” wrote Persigny after the fall of the Empire; “but 
indecision, indolence and inability to control his entourage often paralysed 
him and led him to miss opportunities. I found it easy to convince his reason 
but very rarely could I mobilize his will. Since many people were jealous 
of my influence I begged him not to mention my name as his adviser; but he 
always told the Council ‘that is Persigny’s advice.’ He thought I exaggerated 
the hostility of Ministers to myself.” 

By the time he lost his post dark clouds were gathering in the European 
sky. He had met and liked Bismarck during his mission to Berlin in 1850, 
when the young Prussian Junker was the militant leader of the Extreme 
Right. They met again 12 years later when he was Prussian Ambassador in 
Paris and Persigny Minister of the Interior. “I know your influential part in 
the Emperor's success,” began the visitor, who proceeded to complain of the 
opposition in the Prussian Chamber, where the Liberals were striving to 
coerce the King and sabotage the army. “Keep the support of the army,” 
replied Persigny, “resist the deputies, and if necessary dissolve the Chamber.” 
“That is also my view,” exclaimed the Ambassador, who shook hands 
warmly on taking his leave. A few days later he was called to the helm. Their 
third and last meeting took place in 1867 when the Chancellor accompanied 
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his King to the Exhibition and accosted Persigny with the flattering remark : 
“Have I not carried out your advice?” 

Persigny sorrowfully contrasted Bismarck’s hammer strokes with the 
growing inertia of his master. Like most other fallen Ministers he pressed 
the lowest opinion of his colleagues who remained in office. Now more than 

ver, he felt, his advice was needed, and he continued to give it without stint 
In moments of crisis.” reported the Austrian Ambassador in May, 1866, 
and when events threaten to shatter the world and the throne of his master, 
Persigny, the faithful and devoted companion of the Emperor in good and 
evil days, reappears on the scene.” The Emperor, he argued, should drop the 
policy of the sphinx and send him to Berlin and Vienna with plans of 
cessions and compensations which would avert a conflict. He was sure he 
would approve. Metternich was deceiving himself, for the ruler was now 
past vigorous initiatives and far-reac hing decisions 

In 4 memorandum in 1867 Persigny described the failure to act in 1866 
iS a disgrace to the Empire. French policy, he complained, seemed to have 
lost its balance. France had abandoned the poor Danes who might easily have 
been saved by co-operating with England. and the Emperor had let down the 
army by allowing Fould to cut the estimates. On the eve of the Austro- 
Prussian conflict he awoke from a kind of torpor and summoned a Council 
to decide French policy. Drouyn de Lhuys, the Foreign Minister, and 
Rouher, the most influential of the Emperor’s advisers. had nothing to pro- 
pose. “And you, Persigny.” the Emperor asked, “why do you not speak?” 
France, was the reply, should desire victory for Prussia and then demand 
ind if necessary enforce-—her withdrawal fom the Left Bank of the Rhine 
and the creation of a new Rheinbund of German princelets under French 
patronage as in the days of Mazarin and Napoleon. Though the Emperor 
agreed no action followed. a lamentable abdication attributed to the 
influence of the Empress who, in his opinion, objected not to the plan but to 
its author. She had never liked him, and in the autumn of 1866 she became 
in open enemy on learning his advice to the Emperor to exclude her from 
meetings of the Council of Ministers. The penalty was his own exclusion 
from further discussions and the refusal of an interview 

“It is not the greatness of Prussia which so distresses me in the events of 
1866,” he wrote in his Memoirs, “but the terrible blow to the prestige of the 
Empire by the passivity of the Government. Till then, despite various checks 
and the Mexican fiasco, the whole nation had confidence in the firmness and 
skill of the Emperor. Now the Empire seemed shaken to its foundations and 
there was general stupefaction when we saw France. inert and powerless, 
sanctioning the audacious ambition of Prussia without securing compensa- 
tions. What obscured her judgment and parallysed her faculties? Partly the 
Emperor himself, partly his Ministers, some of whom were a curse. Thiers. 
though not a Minister, was the evil genius, ever ready to sacrifice the honour 
ind interest of the country to vanity or vendettas, and condemning all inter- 
vention in German affairs. Rouher was equally to blame for throwing the 
Chamber into his arms. Fould was the worst of them all, clipping the ruler’s 
wings by economizing on the army. “How could you consent?” he wrote to 
his old master, “Fould will disorganize the army for a miserable saving of 
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12 millions. It is incredible. The world will conclude that France cannot 
afford an army.” 

Persigny was no less shattered by the deterioration on the home front. 
Unlike Thiers and Ollivier, who cast envious glances across the Channel, he 
continued to maintain that the Parliamentary régime, however attenuated, 
was condemned by experience and totally unsuitable to France. The common 
man deserved good government but was unfitted to provide it. The para- 
mount duty of every government was to govern. The decline of grip was 
indicated by the toleration of press attacks on the Emperor, Ministers and 
bureaucrats had too much power, the Prefects—arms and eyes of the ruler 
too little. When the fiery crusader presented these views in a lengthy memo- 
randum, the Emperor doubted if enough competent men were available 
“Give them power,” was the reply. “and you will get good men: in any case 
even the worst Prefect understands local needs better than any Minister.” 

In the summer of 1869 Persigny implored the Emperor to assert himself. 
“The Government inspires too little fear. Men are needed who, by their 
simple presence, would scare away evil passions. avert defections, gather 
round them good citizens, restore confidence, and stand up to the dema- 
gogues. Above all courageous ‘Ministers of the Interior and Justice are 
needed to collaborate with the Minister of War. The whole trouble in the 
State derives from the presence of two men (Rouher and Baroche) of whom 
the public is tired and almost ashamed. Thev are the real cause of the 
demoralization of the Empire. perfect representatives of the mean bourgeois 
system, the petty subterfuges and manoeuvres, the lack of faith and con 
viction, morality and grandeur. recalling the reign of Louis Philippe, 
a system condemned by the recent elections. With these two men in office 
public contempt, the alienation of good citizens. the audacity of foes and 
public disaffection will increase. If you lack the courage to evict them your 
Government is doomed. That is the naked truth.” He was placing a copy 
of this indictment in safe keeping, he added, to safeguard at any rate the 
honour of his name, so that his son in case of need could prove that it was 
not his father’s fault if the Empire foundered. 

Persigny, a pioneer of Fascism, had no use for the Liberal Empire. for 
which he predicted a brief career. Visiting the Austrian Ambassador 
a month after the appointment of Ollivier, he declared that it would be his 
task to save the situation by a new coup d'état by legal means. A conflict 
with the revolution, he added, was inevitable after the mistakes in recent 
years of Rouher and his friends. Instead of awaiting the battle it should be 
provoked. At the moment the Emperor was too irresolute to follow his 
advice. but he would be forced to recall him and adopt his secret plan. 
“The eternal dreamer,” as Metternich called him, is best described in the 
words of his early friend Falloux as possessing both the virtues and failings 
of a fanatic 

When war was declared in 1870 Persigny offered his services and advice. 
It would be dangerous, he argued, to leave the capital exposed to evil 
passions and traitors without taking precautions, the first task was to 
suspend the liberty of the press and public meetings for the duration of the 
war. Unless the Ministry were changed the Emperor could not turn victory 
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to good account. “In these critical circumstances will you not make use of 
me? Am I, companion in hard times, condemned to remain an onlooker 
when the Emperor, his son and the dynasty are in danger? I appeal to your 
heart and ask you to employ me in Paris where my devotion may be of use 
to you, or else to let me fight in the ranks.” There was no reply. When the 
Empire collapsed on the news of Sedan he believed his life to be in danger 
and fled with his family to England 

Returning to France in July 1871 he died in the following year. His old 
master was informed of the stroke, and the dying man waited impatiently 
for some mark of affection. Some days after his death a letter arrived. “My 
dear Persigny. I regret to learn you are ill and hope you will recover. Mean- 
while I assure you that I forget our divisions and only recall the proofs of 
devotion you have given me over the long years. You know my sincere 
friendship.” The Loyal Serviteur had learned too late that the system of 
benevolent autocracy in which he so fervently believed may break down in 
a Crisis Owing to the folly or feebleness of the principal actor, who may be 
no wiser—or even less wise--than the meanest of his subjects. 

G. P. Goocu 
To be continued 


ST. BRIDE’S 


URING the Battle of Britain one-third of the 677 acres of the City 
of London were destroyed. The victims of the massive incendiary 
raid of December 29, 1940, included no fewer than eight Wren 
churches and three hospitals. Among them was the Church of St. Bride in 
Fleet Street, presumably named after the Irish patron saint who founded 
the Church of Kildare. achieved episcopal rank, and died in A.D. 523 at 
the age of 70. On December 19, 1957, 17 years after the bombing, a 
gleaming new church was dedicated in the presence of Queen Elizabeth II 
St. Bride’s stands at the very centre of an acre of world history. Fleet 
River, which yielded its name to The Street of Adventure, has long been 
no more than a common sewer. The elegant Pope immortalized it in a 

couplet. more pungent than elegant, in The Dunciad: 

“To where Fleet Ditch, with disemboguing streams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames.” 
And again: 
“Sons of a day! First buoyant in the flood, 
Then numbered with the puppies in the mud.” 

It was in the old church of St. Bride, at the western end, that the Cavalier 
Lovelace (“I could not love thee, Dear, so much, Loved I not Honour 
more”) was buried eight years before the church’s destruction in the 
all-consuming Great Fire of 1666. There, too, the infant Samuel Pepys, 
saviour-to-be of the Royal Navy, was baptized. (He could have been 
precocious enough to diarize the event himself.) A typical Pepys Dairy 
entry of August, 1660 records: “To the parish church, where we are 
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placed in the highest pew of all. A stranger preached a tedious long 
sermon.” Nineteen months later, the Diary faintly praises a sermon at 
St. Bride’s by one Dr. Jacomb, adding that the preacher “among other 
things told us that he heard more of the Common Prayer this afternoon 
(while he stood in the vestry before he went up into the pulpit) than he 
had heard this 20 years.” Diplomat! And again in August, 1662: “After 
dinner, to St. Bride’s and there heard one Carpenter, an old man, who, 
they say. hath been a Jesuit priest, and is come over to us, but he preached 
very well.” 

Beyond Pepys’ parish church, be it recalled, lies the Memorial Hall, 
long the headquarters of the Congregationalists. It was erected in 1874, in 
memory of the “fidelity to conscience” of the 2,000 Ministers ejected from 
their parishes by the dread Act of Uniformity which disgraced the second 
year of the reign of King Charles I]. And then there is Bridewell Lane, 
site of the ancient Bridewell Palace, gift to the City of London from poor 
little Edward VI. and, later, a house of correction. Today the solid 
structure of Reuters and the Associated Press dwarfs and outstrips the 
Cathedral of Fleet Street. Within a very few yards of St. Bride’s is the 
Edgar Wallace Memorial tablet, beautiful in its simplicity, fitting tribute 
to a great humanist whose detective stories have given pleasure to count- 
less families the world over. As with St. Paul’s Cathedra] and that of 
Southwark across the river, hustle and bustle everlastingly beset St. Bride’s 
in vivid contrast to that spivish “couldn’t care less” mentality which, else- 
where, has become almost (but not quite) legendary 

The Wren spire of St. Bride (Henley’s “madrigal in stone”) which stood 
234 ft. high on its completion in 1701, was rebuilt eight feet short in 1764. 
This was the year in which lightning damaged the Church tower and 
thereby sparked off a controversy between Benjamin Franklin and King 
George III. The Massachusetts worthy advocated lightning conductors 
with pointed ends. Having installed lightning conductors on his palaces, 
the Sovereign, with characteristic mulishness, refused to be persuaded. He 
canvassed the President of the Royal Society. Sir John Pringle rejoined: 
“Sire, | cannot reverse the law and operations of nature” “Then you are 
not fit to be President of the Royal Society,” said the King This informed 
exchange provoked a lively verse from a colleague of the President: 

While you, great George. for knowledge hunt, 
And sharp conductors change for blunt, 
The nation’s out of joint. 
Franklin a wiser course pursues 
And all your thunder useless views 
By keeping to the point. 

Would that we could learn more of the literary associations of those 
centuries which perished in the holocaust of the Great Fire! The original 
structure was pre-Conquest. But modern sources are rewarding. Wren 
rebuilt St. Bride’s during the 14 years between 1670 and 1684. A parish 
rate-book has given 1672-1682 as the dates of John Dryden's residence 
in near-by Salisbury Court. The name of Samuel Richardson, author of 
the novels, Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe, figures in the parish register. 
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He worked in neighbouring Salisbury Square as a printer to the House 
of Commons. There one of his proof-readers was Oliver Goldsmith, who 
wrote The Vicar of Wakefield at 6 Wine Office Court. Richardson died 
of apoplexy in 1761 at his house in Parsons Green, Fulham. But it was 
at his own request that he was buried beside his first wife at the Church 
of St. Bride, beneath a large flat tombstone in the pavement of the middle 
isle, quite near the centre of the church, (beside the pews marked 12 and 
13 according to records of 1885). Such traditions persist. One of the first 
talls to be endowed in the restored Church is in memory of “Ernest Benn 
Baronet, C.B.E., Publisher and Individualist, 1875-1954." The plaque on 
this stall bears the coat of arms and the date 1914, in which year Sir 
Ernest's father, John Williams Benn, was created the first baronet. The 
lettering was undertaken by Mr. W. H. Sharpington, whose work may also 
be seen in the lettering of the Royal Air Force Memorial at Runnymede 

The new St. Bride’s boasts a handsome altar frontal of cream silk 
damask. This frontal is stitched with the wild flowers of the Common- 
wealth lands which have so generously contributed towards the restoration, 
with the anenomes beloved of the Saint, with the mayflowers which 
commemorate a City Pilgrim Father, and with the willowherb, recalling 
the purple which came to life amid the gloomy rubble of 1940. The organ 
will never again block the stone gallery (a lordly Wren concept). in its 
modest alcove in the tower’s east wall. Everywhere the noble Italian 
inheritance of Sir Christopher Wren has risen intact yet again. A new 
generation has caught its spirit. Everywhere? No, there is one exception, 
and a welcome reform at that: the oldtime side galleries which once 
»bscured the aisle windows have been vetoed by the restoring architect 
It is all very heartening. The history of St. Bride’s dates from an epoch 
when the church and the daily life of the people were as one 

Deryck ABFI 


A SPECIAL STATUS FOR TANGIER 


HEN the termination of Tangier’s International Administration was 
W eevee upon during the Conference in October, 1956, the Moroccan 

Government announced that they would give it a special status 
Meanwhile the ex-international zone became a province of the newly 
independent and reunified Morocco. A Moroccan Governor Si Guennoun, 
a poet and writer of repute but with no previous political experience, took 
the place of the European Administrator. Foreign capital was transferred 
elsewhere and business slumped. Rumours of course were rife. The Fedala 
Conference, so called because the Sultan opened it at that town near Casa- 
blanca, was called by the Moroccan Government to end Tangier’s inter- 
national regime. The eight nations, among them Great Britain, who since 
the early years of this century had administered this cosmopolitan port of 
some 150,000 inhabitants, had already been approached. They had all 
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signified their agreement to the proposed change. Perhaps it was due to the 
Suez crisis, at that time at its peak, that the European nations agreed so 
readily to abandon all interest in a place which. owing to its strategic 
position at the entrance of the Mediterranean, had for centuries been con- 
sidered of great importance. Phoenicians, Romans, Spanish, Portuguese and 
English had all possessed it at different times. At the beginning of this 
century the Kaiser's unexpected landing at Tangier during his cruise of 
the Mediterranean focused the attention of Europe on Morocco. Its 
unexploited riches were especially coveted by France and Spain who later 
established protectorates over the rest of the country. But none of the nations 
wanted one Power to have complete control of Tangier, so by the Conven- 
tion of 1924 the international regime was finally set up. Eight nations 
directed the zon affairs through their Consular representatives. At the 
head was an Administrator nominated in turn from a Belgian, Portuguese 
or Dutch candidat 

During the last war the Spanish unexpectedly occupied the town, march- 
ing in with troops and tanks from their nearby protectorate. Busy clsewhere 
the Allies only formally protested. The Spanish allowed the Germans to 
reopen their Consulate, closed since 1918, fortified the coast and censored 


the “Tangier Gazett the local English newspaper. But except for minor 
disturbances and not too drastic food and petrol rationing, life for the 
inhabitants continucd much as before. At official Spanish ceremonies, 
representatives of t Axis, Allies and Vichy France met together stiffly 
Then with the end of the war the Spanish took the hint and withdrew after 


having occupied Tangier for four years on the pretext of keeping the peace 
among the cosmopolitan inhabitants. They certainly carried this out and 
were pretty impartial to all nationalities. With the return of the Statute the 
international regime was slightly modified. Spain and France played the 
most important parts, and the United States also took increasing interest 
Foreign capital was brought to local banks and invested in local businesses 
Cigarette smuggling and still more unsavoury illegal trafficking began on a 
large scale. Tangier became a veritable tower of Babel 

Ihe Spanish looked after hygiene and public works, the French undertook 


the customs. I Belgians organised the local police force under thei 
officers. while the other nations played their part. As for the Mixed Tribunal 
justice was dispensed there by 14 judges of almost as many nationalities 


and cases were argued in several languages. Spanish. French and Arab 
were the official languages, Spanish pesetas and Moroccan francs the two 
currencies. Inevitably there were abuses. When one nation’s representative 
wanted to introdu | reform, the representatives of the others, frightened 
' 


10 much influence, would immediately object. There was 
whirl of social entertainments between the growing 


lest the first gau 
favouritism and 


numbers of Consular members of each nation. Money flowed and modern 
skyscrapers grew rnight, dwarfing the one storeyed houses lining the 
narrow strects of the native quarter 

Conditions began changing with the rise of nationalism throughout 
Morrocco. Uncertain of the future, foreign capital began leaving. Although 


there was no terrorism, as in the French protectorate, there was a feeling 
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of unrest. Then when the international regime with all its special features, 
such as bonded warchouse facilities, free exchange market, no taxes and low 
customs dues ended, local business took fright. Foreign capital—much in 
gold—was transferred back to Europe, import-export businesses closed, 
several foreign concessions came to an end and their staffs left, among them 
the British post office which closed after a century of service to Morocco. 
With Morocco’s independence Tangier was no longer Consular capital. 
Embassies opened at Rabat while local staffs were reduced. Ahmed Balafrej, 
the Foreign Minister, as well as the Sultan, kept on reiterating that they 
would give Tangier a new statute. Members of the Government visited 
Tangier for talks with the local British, Spanish and French chambers of 
commerce. Everyone looked forward to a new era of prosperity. 

Since then the months have passed and Tangier continues in the doldrums 
From time to time different personalities have announced that the “Royal 
Charter” was being prepared. was nearly ready, was just going to be pro- 
claimed. Later it was officially announced that Mohammed V would come 
on a State visit and proclaim it himself. But his visit was put off month after 
month and still no charter. Then suddenly the local inhabitants received a 
shock. Tangier which had enjoyed very low customs duties -13 per cent 
later raised to 16 per cent—-would have the same duties as every other 
Moroccan port. Duties on practically everything varied from 20 per cent to 
70 per cent. Local businesses wilted from the shock. Gradually it became 
apparent that some of the Moroccan Ministers were adverse to Tangier 
having a special status. They argued that it would adversely affect the 
Moroccan economy, and that the new duties would encourage local products 
while only affecting “unessential” goods. Those in favour of Tangier con- 
tinuing to enjoy its previous freedoms argued that this would once more 
attract foreign investments and foreign businesses to the benefit of the 
Moroccan exchequer. They pointed out that previously, despite no taxes 
and low customs dues, the Tangier exchequer was always full because of 
the volume of import-export business. So the matter rests. Every now and 
again we hear that the Charter is just going to be announced, but time 
passes and nothing happens. Optimism in the town’s future is nearly gone. 
Just as a sop it has been announced that Tangier is to be the Summer 
Capital and that the Sultan will come in September. Meanwhile prices have 
risen sharply and even the Moroccans are dissatisfied. Another radical 
change is likely very soon. The Spanish and Moroccan Governments have 
recently concluded their agreements for the withdrawal of the Peseta. This 
currency has been the only one used in the ex-Spanish protectorate since 
the Hassani —native Moroccan currency—was withdrawn in 1938. It is very 
probable that it will be withdrawn from Tangier as well before the end of 
the year. So as Tangier waits for its special charter its old privileges are 
being taken away one by one. As Tangier and its province have no exports 
beyond some cork and vegetable fibre and there are no big factories. unless 
it is allowed to live much as before it will become an unimportant port 
with high unemployment and half its offices and flats empty. Tourists will 
not be enough. Meanwhile its fate continues in the balance 

_The “Royal Charter” was at last announced by the present Governor, 
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Ben Jelloun, to the press on August 30, 1957. It consisted of five articles, 
was short and to the point. 

(1) The free market in foreign exchange will continue as hitherto. 

(2) Continued freedom of import-export trade between Tangier and 
foreign countries; with the exception of anything which might be 
detrimental to the general interests of the country 

(3) The laws governing trade with the rest of Morocco will be announced 
later 

(4) There will be no change in the present fiscal regime of Tangier. 
except as compatible with the economic development of the province. 

(5) Any changes will be announced six months before becoming effective. 

Later, Tangicr may be made a free port. 

It is obvious that this Charter is an experiment. If it benefits Moroccans 
as much as foreigners, and brings back not only Tangier’s prosperity but 
helps the country’s exchequer, then it will be maintained; otherwise 
changed. Since the announcement there has been qualified optimism. The 
new régime will undoubtedly be excellent from the financial point of view. 
It is likely that much of the foreign capital which left will now return, but 
whether this will be the same for business, with the high customs dues 
still maintained, remains to be seen. As for factories, will they want to set 
up expensive installations here when the present régime may change? For 
them six months will not be much. They are not likely to want to risk a 
big investment until they see how the new Charter works out. However 
it is undoubtedly a step in the right direction; and that as well as 
the Sultan’s (now called King) September visit. the first time he has been 
to Tangier for 10 years, has brought back animation and optimism to this 
cosmopolitan port 
Tangier. Mary R. BULL 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


Lk live in a Collective Age. Lone wolves and individualists are 
little understood and may be boycotted; everyone must join his 
Union or Association or Society. The only aspect of modern life 
in which citizens are not effectively organized is in their capacity of voters. 
They may subscribe to a political party, but once their votes are cast 
their influence has evaporated. Yet surprising benefits follow the formation 
of Citizens Associations, especially if these are organized internationally 
aus well as nationally. For democracy becomes safer and stronger if it 
operates internationally. Citizens Associations might usefully call attention 
to practices which fall short of or contravene the “Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights” proclaimed by the General Assembly of United Nations 
in December, 1948. For example Article 28 declares 
“Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which 
the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be realized.” 
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Ihe Declaration appears to be addressed rather to the clicnts of urbanized 
“Welfare states” than to the possible contributors to community develop- 
ment now living under various codes, laws and customs in tribal, pastoral 
or agricultural groups throughout the world. If all these peoples learn 
about human rights and wish to enjoy those detatled in the Declaration 
they have only to form themselves in Citizens Associations and make their 
demands in concert in order to oblige their rulers to conform. Naturally 
the citizens will have to bear the costs. Secondly through this group activity 
citizens can find protection from any excesses of bureaucratic administra- 
tion. The effectiveness of these defences will be enhanced by concerting 
action with Citizens Associations in neighbouring countries. International 
democracy reinforces national democrac y 
Everywhere people are eager to cross frontiers and see other people's 
ways. They are quick to help the unknown victims of oppression in other 
countries. This is natural to humanity: it is the close segregation within 
overeign national states which is a comparatively modern, and not a fully 
natural. development. During several centuries and in spite of dynastic 
quarrels Europeans formed mixed international forces in order to extend 
their Christian civilization by means of Crusades. Nor is this sense of 
supra-national life quite lost, for in London on May 5, 1949, the Statute 
of the Council of Europe was signed 
“to achieve a greater unity between its Members for the purpose 
of safeguarding and realizing the ideals and principles which are their 
common heritage ss 
By this Statute power is reserved to the Committee of Ministers and so 
Lurope’s Consultative Assembly is restricted to the formulation of prin 
iples. But influence and reality could be introduced into the Council of 
L-urope tf direct contact were established with the ultimate source of power 
the voting citizens. The Citizens Associations provide the basis for this 
and the Council of Europe furnishes the arena where the Europeans’ 
demands can acquire force 
The non-governmental linking of governments by means of Citizens 
Associations can be illustrated by reforming the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. First Europe should be divided into Zones of 
ontituencies cach containing about 5.000.000 persons. The literate adults 
within cach zone would comprise the European voters and would form 
a Citizens Association for their zone. Four or five delegates from each 
zone would then be elected and a democratic Council of Europe of 400 
or SOO members would be formed. The delegates might represent such 
zones as: Bavaria. Brittany, Castille, Finland, Norway, Provence. Saxony 
Switzerland, Wales or Wessex. They would speak for their constituents 
and would seck re-election or make way for others when European elections 
were held. Naturally a cultural zone or constituency would be larger in 
proportion as its population was less dense. Thus 4a representative Council 
f Lurope would be organized and the existing Committee of Ministers 
should be excused from further attendance. Membership of a national 
Parhament or Government would cancel eligibility for the Council of 
Europe. Inhabitants of zones included in the territory of a national govern 
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ment which prevented the conduct of European elections would remain 
unrepresented in the Council of Europe. 

The European Secretariat would address Recommendations based on 
motions passed by an adequate majority to the concerned national govern- 
ments. Why should any government take any notice? There are two cases 
to consider in analysing the position of a national government receiving 
a Council Recommendation. In the first case the delegates representing 
the zones contained in its own borders may have voted with the majority 
for the Motion. Here the national government is served with notice that 
since its own voters, ‘differently zoned and counted, have approved the 
Recommendation, then the government must lose popularity and the 
support of its own citizens by refusing to keep in step with them and the 
majority of Europe. It would find conformity with Europe the only way 
to maintain its position with its own people. 

In the second case, where delegates from its own zones voted with 
whatever minority opposed the Motion, the government could assess the 
degree to which it would be isolated over the matter from the voting 
statistics. Governments dislike isolation, but it can be endured provided 
it does not lead to a breach of the peace. There would be nothing to 
prevent a dissenting government, with the agreement of its voters, going 
its own way peacefully. The size of the European majority would be 
enough to prevent a breach of the peace, for the majority voters would 
maintain the purpose of the Recommendation and oblige the governments 
containing their zones to whatever measures were needed for implementa- 
tion and for security. Motions not attracting an adequate majority would 
cause governments no alarm, and in practice only matters of general 
application and generally acceptable, or matters of vital urgency, would 
become embodied in Recommendations. So the citizens of Europe, formed 
into Associations within their cultural zones, will find in this Council of 
Europe : 

(1) how to safeguard their human rights 

(2) how to safeguard national peace by obliging their governments to 

agree, or at the worst to disagree peacefully 

Io vote for delegates to more than one body is not novel to most Europeans 
who are used: to electing their city or local administration as well as their 
national governments. The governments co-ordinate the local administra- 
tions. Similarly the elected Council of Europe, which would be quite 
unburdened with administration, would co-ordinate the national govern- 
ments of Europe. All the functional problems arising from the Common 
Market, Free Trade Area, Euratom, Coal and Steel Community, River 
navigation and pollution, Air transport and such matters could be discussed 
and adapted continuously without damage to national governments. 

By enabling democracy to function internationally in this way a balanced 
constitution is produced. Governments are faced with a body of inter- 
national critics; but the critics can speak with effect only when a large 
number of them agree. To attract the needed majority votes a Council 
motion would have to appeal to such a variety of delegates from many 
zones that it would have to be sound and co-operative; the sort of motion 
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useful to governments. In the case of any country refusing to permit 
European elections the existence of the Council of Europe would constitute 
a constant attraction to the citizens of that country. The interest of those 
citizens and their demand to be included would be felt by their govern- 
ment. Therefore zones should be mapped and notified in order to facilitate 
and hasten the incorporation of that country. 

The emergence of Europe as a “Third Force” in a world at present 
overshadowed by two great nations of more recent growth than Europe 
would in itself be an immense relief to millions of souls only too conscious 
of the present competition in thermo-nuclear devices. The boundaries of 
Europe for Council elections might well be the Urals, the Caspian Sea, 
the Caucasus and the Black Sea. Non-democratic governments spend great 
sums on propaganda and are often more sensitive about public opinion 
than are well established democracies. Therefore non-democratic govern- 
ments would not be immune from the persuasive pressure of the Council 
of Lurope whether European elections were permitted or not. Indeed it 
might be thought wiser to allow elections than to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of banning international democracy. It will be seen that International 
Democracy achieves the purpose for which federation 1s advocated without 
any transfer of function or administration. Moreover the human rights of 
citizens are more easily safeguarded than in a great federation where 
bureaucracy is bound to be more cumbrous and therefore prone to 
oppression. Nevertheless wherever federation appears advantageous its 
completion would be simplified through Council Recommendation. The 
sole test of advantage would be administrative benefit since the main 
purposes for which federation is advocated are more easily achieved with 


more safeguards through International Democracy 
ROBERT BARTON 


A FORTUNE FROM THE SEA BED 


HE Japanese pearl industry is a remarkable example of the creation 
artificially of a natural occurrence for commercial purposes. By 
working in exactly the same way as nature, but on a much greater. 
controlled scale, the Japanese perfected the human culture of real pearls 
from oysters to an extent never previously visualised 
All shell-covered water creatures have strong. muscular bodies that. are 
nevertheless very sensitive to external irritation. To protect their bodies 
from the necessarily rough coating on the inside of their limestone shells, 
they secrete a smooth, varnish-like substance that when hardened is known 
as mother-of-pearl. This forms a lining on the inside of the creature’s shell, 
protecting its soft fleshy body. If any foreign substance like a grain of sand, 
or a minute, tough-shelled water organism gets lodged between the 
creature's body and its shell, it cannot be ejected. Consequently all molluscs 
coat the intruding particle with the protective mother-of-pearl in the same 
way. The result in such a case is a roughly spherical pearl. depending for 
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its symmetry and beauty on the size and shape of the foreign particle and 
its position inside the shell—depending, in short, upon pure chance. 

The enormous Japanese industry, which quickly revolutionised the world 
jewellery trade's attitude to pearls generally. was begun by and for a long 
time centred round one man,the legendary Kochiki Mikimoto. For very many 
years a venerable and highly-respected figure in Japan, he both discovered 
after many years’ experimenting the secret of successful pearl culture, and 
also built up his original one-man business into a prosperous and famous 
industry. The fact that oysters can be induced to coat foreign bodies 
inserted by human hands into their shells with the identical mother-of-pearl, 
or nacre, used when the thing happens naturally was not in fact Mikimoto’s 
discovery. He knew that centuries ago Chinese fishermen had found that 
it was possible to place miniature Buddhas and similar charms inside 
oysters, return the shellfish to the water and wait until the objects were 
beautifully plated with mother-of-pearl. If oysters could be made to coat 
such irregularly-shaped objects, he reasoned, could they not be persuaded 
to transform a tiny pebble into a lustrous pearl? His idea proved correct, 
but it took 40 years to perfect it in practice 

He quickly realised that pearl-fishing in the ordinary way was a hard 
and hazardous business, and chancy in the extreme. Oyster after oyster 
might be brought to the surface without a single pear) being found. In fact, 
the proportion of worthwhile pearls found by this method was often lower 
than one in a thousand oysters retrieved from the sea bed. After discovering 
that a suitable foreign body, once placed well underneath the body of a 
healthy oyster, would be covered spherically with nacre in the course of 
a few years, Mikimoto’s first experience proved that it was useless leaving 
the shellfish in their natural haunts under the sea. Wild-growing oysters 
were too risky altogether. Sea creatures of half a hundred different kinds, 
from giant octopuses to quite small starfish, attacked and ate oysters, while 
severe storms scattered the beds and caused heavy losses. So a system was 
devised whereby the oysters would live under natural conditions whilst 
suspended in metal baskets or cages on the sea bed. This method kept out 
the various pests, and if the baskets were hung from skeleton-type wooden 
rafts firmly anchored to the bottom, ordinary storms could not scatter their 
precious contents. Even then typhoons several times wrecked the whole 
system, and Mikimoto had to start from the beginning again. He was 
accustomed to poverty and accepted it philosophically. Several times he 
was forced to abandon the whole of his work through sheer lack of funds, 
and he still lacked sufficient knowledge of the habits and temperament of 
oysters. It was long-term work with a vengeance, and many years of 
setbacks handicapped but did not daunt the tireless Japanese. Octopuses 
somehow contrived to break through the metal defences and eat their 
favourite oysters. Snow and cold water currents killed off thousands of 
young oysters. Even those shells which consented to yield a cultivated 
pearl contained only discoloured and malformed specimens. 

It had taken 20 years to achieve these first tangible results, but Mikimoto 
was convinced that they showed the whole idea was in fact worthwhile. 
His first passable pearls most half-spherical in shape and often stuck to 
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their shells, were by the best jewellery standards, pretty poor. All the same 
they caused immense exitement at international exhibitions and already 
the world’s jewellers were beginning to worry about their future in pearls, 
as well they might. Yet tiny flattened pearls, often yellow or red, were not 
what Mikimoto had set out to produce, and he started work again, 
implanting healthy, specially-chosen oysters with various types of irritants, 
lowering them hopefully to the sea bottom, and waiting the four years to 
examine the results, if any. He had previously found that grains of sand 
did not produce very good results, while anything metal killed the oyster 
in a short time. ' 

Then one day he hit upon the idea of using a tiny fragment of 
mother-of-pearl itself as the irritant. But most of his shellfish so treated 
managed to eject the tiny grains of nacre. Undeterred, he tried again, this 
time covering the grain with a layer of mantle (the natural lining next to 
the shell) from another oyster. At last, this was successful. Indeed, the 
oysters took so little objection to this almost natural intrusion that they 
responded by raising good round white pearls. It was a difficult task to 
insert the speck of mantle-covered nacre, however, and this still remains 
the trickiest part of the whole industry. Only by further endless experiment 
did Mikimoto discover that there is a minute natural pocket between the 
stomach and kidneys of each oyster, and it is there that the speck must be 
planted for the best results. The finest pearls take anything up to seven 
years to grow in this way, and the best underwater conditions for pearl 
culture had still to be found. Kochiki tried suspending his baskets of 
vyrowing oysters at different depths. At 30 feet the pearls were dull and 
lacking in lustre; at only a few feet beneath the surface they came reddish 
in colour, but at 13 feet deep exactly they were fine and sparkling. 

That was in 1913, just 23 years after he had begun working on his idea, 
and real success at last beckoned. By 1927 Mikimoto was growing good 
pearls inside a million oysters a year. In 1934 his oyster farm set up on 
the Kii Peninsula, Central Honshu, at the small seaport of Toba. 150 miles 
south-west of Tokyo, was cultivating 15,000,000 oysters, of which about 
1,000,000 yielded pearls of any worth. Jewellers, at first apprehensive. 
were relieved to find that cultured pearls could be told from ordinary ones 
by illuminating the thread-hole, when the opaqueness of the central core 
could be tested, or by X-ray or electro-magnetic methods when no hole 
had been bored. Prices of cultured pearls wavered uncertainly for a time 
und eventually fell to a pretty steady level of about one-fifth of the price 
of natural pearls of comparable size and beauty. About 250,000 good 
Japanese pearls were sold annually by the early ‘thirties, many of them to 
the U.S.A., and thus women the world over were able to wear real pearls 
instead of substitutes made from plastic or glass. Mikimoto was careful 
to avoid flooding the world market with his universally popular product, 
and vast stocks of pearls were actually burnt (the easiest way of destroying 
any pearl is to apply a flame to it) when prices fell too low. By 1936 the 
industry’s heyday was over, and it received a setback from which it never 
fully recovered, although for the last decade much work has been done to 
resume production on something approaching the pre-1939 scale. And 
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although bombs destroyed Mikimoto’s plant, most of the oysters on the 
bed of his bay grew on unharmed, so there were stocks to resume work 
from. 

The three-year-old oysters, or “spats,” are brought up to be “seeded” 
exclusively by skilled women, who are adept at cutting the living graft 
from one oyster, wrapping the nacre in it, and placing the whole in the 
mollusc being treated. They deal with five or six dozen oysters a day, which 
are then replaced in the sea for about seven years. In practice, only about 
one oyster in every 10 yields a saleable article. Some 2,000 young girls 
are employed as divers to bring up the oysters, and although they work 
only in three short shifts of 20 minutes a day, they are exhausted afterwards 
and have to retire from the work by the time they are 35. They get cold 
very quickly, and are pampered accordingly, being regarded as the most 
important workers in the industry. With a monthly salary of about 15,000 
yen they are several times better paid than office workers or factory hands. 
Since the American occupation they have had to wear overall costumes, 
but before the war worked clad only in trunks and goggles. 

In spite of his adoption of modern mass-production and selling methods, 
and the fact that to the end of his life he continued to receive one of the 
highest individual incomes in Japan, Mikimoto always retained a super- 
stitious reverence towards the lowly creatures that made his fortune. He 
would claim to visiting Westerners that he ate two pearls for breakfast 
every morning in order to keep fit, but in reality both he and his numerous 
workpeople felt a strange, continual sense of guilt at destroying so many 
oysters. In 1937 he built a temple dedicated to their spirits, and to the 
opening memorial ceremony came SO priests and 10,000 girls clad in their 
best kimonos and bearing offerings of flowers to pay tribute to the millions 
of humble molluscs upon whose shells they had built success. Kochiki 
Mikimoto died in 1954 at the age of 96, mourned and venerated by 
thousands in his own country. And with the continuance of his work 


countless women the world over owe something to his vision. 
Davip GUNSTON 


THE GENIUS OF WALTER SCOTT 


ERHAPS there is no great writer today who is so misunderstood, 
P:: about whom so much ignorance exists, as Sir Walter Scott, and 
that by many contemporary critics and men of letters who ought to 
know better. Too many equate him with such writers as Dumas, Bulwer 
Lytton or Harrison Ainsworth, as if the author of such works as Waverley, 
The Antiquary and Redgauntlet were nothing more than a skilful producer 
of historical potboilers, books which certainly had the power to amuse us 
when we were schoolboys but which can hardly be considered as adequate 
fare for adult minds. Scott, they say, fails to deal with life in a realistic 
way in the manner of Balzac, Flaubert or Tolstoy and therefore, apart 
from other considerations, has no message or relevancy for the present 
age. What message or nourishment can the mature mind draw from such 
books as Ivanhoe or Kenilworth? 


4 
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It is true that Scott wrote such works, and for the same reason that 
almost every other great writer has written works which fall below the 
level of his best: to make money. But he is also the author of eight or 
nine serious novels, written for the most part at the commencement of 
his career as a novelist, dealing with the life, history, politics. characters 
and social scene of his native Scotland from contemporary times to a 
period of approximately 100 years before his own day. In these books 
his true stature and genius as a novelist is revealed. Unfortunately the 
peasant characters in these works, which are frequently the best, speak 
in the lowland Scots dialect, which makes it difficult for the average 
reader from the south to understand them without some little effort. The 
classic example of this failure to appreciate one of the best of the 
Waverleys is to be found in Mr. E. M. Forster’s Some Aspects Of The 
Novel. After justly criticizing the absurd plot of The Antiquary Mr. Forster 
gives no sign in his subsquent remarks that he has appreciated any of the 
great qualities of this book. On the contrary Virginia Woolf, in her essay 
on The Antiquary, talking about the peasant characters and their speech 
which Scott handles so skilfully, goes on to say: “Images, anecdotes, 
illustrations, drawn from sea, sky and earth, race and bubble from their 
lips. They shoot every thought as it flies, and bring it tumbling to the 
ground in metaphor . always the dialogue is sharpened and pointed 
by the use of that Scotch dialect which is at once so homely and so 
pungent, so colloquial and so passionate, so shrewd and so melancholy 
into the bargain.” She is alive, moreover, to the astonishing freshness and 
the perennial vitality of the Waverleys. And finally she reveals how Scott 
has that ultimate gift, possessed only by the greatest novelists, of making 
his characters come alive, so that each time we read about them they 
appear different. We notice, she says, different things about Jonothan 
Oldbuck each time we read The Antiquary. “Thus Scott's characters, like 
Shakespeare’s and Jane Austen’s, have the seeds of life in them.” 

He has another gift which is unique among novelists; he saw his 
characters in a way different from any other novelist before or since. His 
predecessor Fielding drew characters that were unattached lay figures 
walking on and off a stage that had no background; to Scott such a way 
of looking at human nature was impossible; he saw all his great characters 
against a background of history, as being moulded by the great events as 
well as by the social, political, religious institutions of their native land. 
Bailie Jarvie, Jeanie Deans, Edie Ochiltree and a score of others could 
have belonged to no country but that which gave them birth. Indeed it is 
this way of seeing his characters in relation to their history that gives to 
Scott’s best novels the thrilling quality of a third dimension. Just as in 
Hardy this third dimension is achieved by the sense of fate, the sense of 
vast impersonal forces hemming in his characters and driving them to their 
doom, so in Scott we often feel the compelling power of their past history 
forcing his characters to a certain line of action, no matter how disastrous 
the consequences. This is especially noticeable in such books as The 
Bride of Lammermoor and Redgauntlet, where the main characters are 
predestined to tragedy or failure from the start. Indeed, in the majestic 
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close of the latter novel Scott’s art of producing historic undertones and 
overtones reaches its zenith where, by a superb and sustained flight of 
literary orchestration, he not only portrays a group of sinister Jacobite 
plotters on the Solway shore, but at the same time shows up the folly of 
their proceedings, the wisdom of the Hanoverian clemency that allowed 
them to go free, the tragedy of the whole Stewart cause, and the (to Scott) 
greater tragedy of a Scotland that was bidding farewell to her past. It is 
the last that supplies the passion to this great climax. Redgauntlet, along 
with Waverley and Old Mortality, are among the great political novels. 
Furthermore, it was this intense appreciation of their past which gave to 
Scott the clue as to how his characters would behave in certain circum- 
stances. He knew, for instance, just how Jeanie Deans, conditioned by the 
Solemn League and Covenant and all that that meant in the religious life 
of her country, would behave when she 1s required to tell a lie in court 
to save her sister’s life; he knew how her father Douce Davie would react 
when he hears that his other daughter has been seduced and arrested on a 
charge of child murder. For the same reason he can make the wandering 
beggar Edie Ochiltree confront death heroically, meditate fancifully on 
the perfume of a flower growing amidst the abbey ruins in the warm night 
air, rebuke two duellists in the high exalted strains of a Hebrew prophet, 
without for one moment straining our belief that he is other than the 
strolling mendicant that he is given out to be. He can understand (though 
not forgive) what has made Balfour of Buriey the terrible fanatic that he 
is; and can sympathize with (but not condone) the misguided folly of the 
lesser fanatics such as Fergus Mclvor and Redgauntlet who are willing to 
sacrifice life, property, the peace and prosperity of a whole kingdom, on 
the chance throw of a dice in the Stewart cause. But of course, while it 
was his understanding of their history that made Scott comprehend certain 
aspects of his characters, it was his own personal observation, combined 
with his genius as a novelist, which made him able to give them such 
abundant life and verisimilitude. 

If this is true then, as Scott thought, that we are moulded both as a 
nation as well as individuals by our past history, then it was a great 
discovery he made, and one of considerable importance to each one of us. 
Just as no Scotsman can quite understand why he is just what he is without 
taking into account Bannockburn, the Reformation under Knox, the 
Solemn League and Covenant and the Union; so no typical Englishman 
can quite understand himself without a reference to Magna Carta, the 
Reformation under Henry VIII, the Civil War, Trafalgar, Waterloo and 
the Playing Fields of Eton. Thus, to carry the argument to its logical 
conclusion, it matters enormously to each one of us that we were born in 
an island and not on the continent of Europe, that our system of govern- 
ment is a democracy and not a dictatorship, that we have been brought 
up as Christians and not as Communists or in any other creed. Indeed, 
Scott’s way of looking at human nature is as relevant today as when he 
wrote, and should not only give us a deeper understanding of ourselves, 
but also make us readier and more able to understand the viewpoint of 
those who live on the continent of Europe than we appear to be able to do. 
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What of his message, since a writer, to be considered great, must surely 
have a message not only for his own age but for later times? Firstly, what 
Scott has to say comes in the nature of a warning: we must beware of 
fanaticism whether in politics or religion. Historian as he was, and deeply 
versed in the ways and affairs of men, he saw that fanaticism, no matter 
how good appeared to be the cause that had engendered it, robbed men 
of their balance, destroyed their judgment, perverted their senses of truth 
and finally ended by destroying their sanity, charity, human compassion, 
thus reducing them to the level of wild beasts. There is nothing the fanatic 
wont stoop to once he is really roused; and the terrible John Balfour 
of Burley in Old Mortality has his modern counterpart in Hitler Thus 
we see an age which knows nothing of Scott’s massive balance and sanity, 
not to mention his human compassion, has indulged in orgies of political 
fanaticism and persecution on a scale which he mercifully was unable to 
contemplate. For the rest, he would have us practice the old patriarchal 
virtues, tried and tested by our forefathers, which would not fail us in the 
end: love of truth, loyalty, courage, moderation in all things from sex to 
political bias, unselfishness, love of our brother and our country. At times 
he draws characters of an herioc stature revealing his absolute belief, which 
he proved in his life, that where honour or an absolute principle of right 
or wrong were concerned, death may be the only alternative left for our 
acceptance 

Lastly there is the man himself, since no one can discuss Scott’s work 
or his message without considering the author of the Journal, which is 
perhaps one of the great books of the world and where he drew his 
greatest character—himself. It was written during the latter part of his 
life when he was struggling to pay off his mountain of debt. It reveals a 
man, not without faults the chief of which was an uncritical recklessness 
and a tendency to allow his powerful imagination to spill over into life 
thus leading to the folly and tragedy of Abbotsford, yet otherwise sane, 
gay, matter-of-fact. charitable, seemingly incapable of bitterness, spite, 
rancour or even envy and, in the time of trial, of a quiet but authentic 
heroism. Almost alone among those who have filled the world with 
volumes about themselves Scott succeeds, by apparently the same uncon- 
scious art which enabled him to do the same thing in his novels, of drawing 
an utterly convincing picture of his own heroism and greatness. He 
exaggerates nothing, neither the tragedy of his enormous debts nor the 
gigantic efforts he was making to liquidate them; and always the moral 
virtues are given pride of place over the mere literary gifts which had 
brought him so much fame and wealth. But the Journal reveals another 
quality too—-a quality that has not been much in evidence among the great 
of the world—the quality of humility. After his friend Lord Cockburn had 
visited him at Abbotsford in 1828 he wrote: “His simplicity and 
naturalness after all his fame are absolutely incredible.” He goes on to 
say that he remembered him when he was famous for nothing but his 
ability to mimic the more eccentric of the high court judges, and that his 
manners were just the same now as then. Neither success nor disaster 
altered by one jot the essential sweetness of his nature. But his humility 
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was an essential Christian virtue which only became known to the world 
with the coming of Christ. Aristotle does not mention it among the 14 
cardinal qualities which a person must have before he can be accounted 
great. This humility enabled Scott to take a just estimate of his powers 
and his fame. and to assess both at their true worth; he never thought, 
like so many literary geniuses, that the moral laws should be relaxed in 
his case because he had written a number of good novels; nor could he 
contemplate with anything but an amused contempt the jealousies, 
posturings and squabbles of the literary folk of his day. And when he 
found himself saddled with a huge mountain of debt, due more to his 
foolishness and generosity than anything else, he never hesitated to 
shoulder the burden of trying to pay it off, considering toil and life itself 
a small sacrifice so long as honour could be retained. 

Like most men of heroic stature his light shone brightest during the 
days of his misfortune. Those who knew him best, like Hogg and 
Cockburn, could see |ittle change in either his nature or his manner. Once 
he was tempted to harbour bitterness against Constable the publisher, 
whom he thought was partly responsible for his misfortune; but he quickly 
corrects such an attitude, saying in his Journal: “To nourish angry 
passions against a man whom I really liked would be to lay a blister on 
my own heart.” He even made at this time a coward the hero of his 
novel The Fair Maid of Perth, to atone for his earlier harsh treatment 
of his brother Daniel, who had died in disgrace after having exhibited 
none of the courageous virtues his-older brother set such store by. His 
gaiety and good nature, as well as his compassion and sympathy, shone 
undimmed during this long and painful period. It even extended to the 
animal kingdom as his Journal reveals in this brief entry written after he 
had been kept awake all night by the howling of a dog: “Poor cur! I 
dare say he has his distresses as | have mine.” 

Among men so famous and so gifted it would perhaps be difficult to 
find another on the roll-call of fame who remained so unspoiled to the 
end. On can think only of Abraham Li»coln to place beside him. They 
had much in common: they were both great tellers of stories; both had 
a naturalness and simplicity, as well as a fundamental balance and sanity, 
which was proof against every success or shock of life; and both men, 
in their different ways, died martyrs to a cause. Moreover. looked at in the 
way that Scott regarded the creations of his imagination, it is easy to 
believe that they were both the preducts of a Christian civilization which 
had taught men humility, thus enabling them so successfully to keep at 
bay the wolves of arrogance and pride which have devoured the souls 
of so many of the great and gifted of the world. J. A. BRAMLFY 


ICEBREAKERS 
HERE are more icebreakers in the Far South than at any time in 
T the annals of polar history. They range from 900-ton sealers to 
9,000-ton cruisers with every conceivable aid to smashing through ice 
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10 ft. thick, and their common purpose is to supply expeditions on frozen 
coasts under the over-all plan of the International Geophysical Year. 
Their flags include those of the Soviet Union. Norway, Denmark, 
France, Argentina, Chile, and Japan; and the United Kingdom, Australia 
and New Zealand have sent famous ships in among the groaning, grinding 
pack ice of the Southern Ocean, the Commonwealth fleet being second to 
that of the United States in size and its equal in fame and the “ice 
experience” of the crews. The most interesting ship of this international 
fleet of “polarboats” is the United States Glacier, which helped to establish 
the U.S. Expedition “Deepfreeze” on the shores of the Ross Sea, the great 
bight into Antarctica south of New Zealand. To quote from official material 
describing her: “Her hull is double-walled, cork-insulated and her twin 
screws of 10,500 hp. give her a speed of 12 knots and make it possible 
for her to force her way through ice /5 ft. thick. When ramming fails, 
forward propellors can be brought into action to draw water from beneath 
the ice while the ship’s engines force her sloping bow onto it. The dead 
weight of the forward part of this 8,500-ton ship will then crack the ice 
and broken lumps will be washed astern by the forward screws. Another 
interesting feature is quick-emptying ballast tanks on either side and at 
each end. By filling and emptying alternate sides, or ends, the ship can be 
made to rock, when it is necessary to free her from ‘tight ice-grip.” Other 
features are reinforced bows, round bottom and ultra-modern navigational 
and radar (ice detection) apparatus. and quarters for her 400 personnel, 
officers and men.” Glacier’s sistership Eastwind, which was badly damaged 
by Antarctic pack ice in January, 1957 has much the same main features, 
although she is smaller, only 3,500 tons. 

If the icebreakers of the U.S. Operation “Deepfreeze” are indeed most 
powerful ships. undoubtedly the most famous is the British Endeavour 
(900 tons). With the Magva Dan she made possible the first attempted 
crossing of the Antarctic Continent via the South Pole, for the Magga Dan 
(1,600 tons) was supplyship for the Weddell Sea base of the Commonwealth 
Prans-Antarctic Expedition, and Endeavour for the other half of this 
expedition, that led by Sir Edmund Hillary and based on the opposite side 
of Antarctica from the Weddell Sea—on the shores of the aforementioned 
Ross Sea. Before she flew the flag of New Zealand Endeavour was the 
R.R.S. John Biscoe. As ‘Biscoe she had nine seasons among the south 
polar pack that hems in the scientific and exploration outposts which 
Britain maintains in Graham Land, the ice-clad peninsular that curves 
away from the Antarctic Continent towards Cape Horn. There is nothing 
more relentless than converging sea ice, few experiences more “stilling” 
than “the pack piling against a ship.” Carried by the current, pack ice 
moving along a rocky coast produces a thunderous roar that has been 
described as “frightening.” The pressure of advancing ice will force floes 
ashore until they lie half a mile or more inland in a tumbled “wall” 50 ft. 
high. There is nothing more beautiful than ice floes, with their intricate 
design and pastel shades from purple to duck-egg green. With the water 
between ice floes often black, the sky above them ethereal in its pale, polar 
unreality, the floes resemble futuristic gems on a huge velvet cushion. But 
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let the wind rise, the currents gain pace, and these aquamarine gems 
become a turmoil of moving ice that can lift a ship 40 ft. above the sea 
as they lifted the Terror (leaving her poised on two huge pillars of ice, 
one for’ard, one astern, until they collapsed and she splashed back into 
her element) and stove in even a massively built ship like the U.S.N. 
Eastwind. 

Moving sea ice produces a rumbling roar as it bumps against steel 
plates, filling your ship with reverberating sound. When trapped in heavy 
“pack” one listens to the groan of timbers under pressure, and “feels” the 
shudder of stresses passing through packed ice and steel plates. Take a 
grip on something as your ship charges heavy “pack,” for the impact 
seems to shake her right through, sends clattering to the decks everything 
that is not securely fastened—and the unwary lurching against bulkhead 
or stanchion. As one might expect, therefore, the John Biscoe suffered 
hurt during her years in south polar waters. In 1948 she failed to get 
through to one of the bases she herself established, that at Marguerite Bay. 
Repeatedly she charged the pack ice flanking Graham Land, with supplies 
to keep our men there for another year. Several times it seemed she would 
be crushed, and ultimately she had to pull out to escape a white trap that 
could have crushed her and held her prisoner for upwards of a year. Then 
came the John Biscoe’s dramatic rush to Hope Bay, where the base-hut 
had been destroyed by fire and three men were living in a tent, short of 
supplies and awaiting rescue. Once again the pack “pinched her.” To 
quote the official report: “With icebergs and icefloes from the south 
constantly moving on to the "Biscoe, there was every possibility of her 
being caught in the pressure of the ice. She had to retreat, leaving our 
men at Hope Bay stranded on a frozen shore, and on her second attempt 
to win through she became so firmly wedged in by pack ice that her 
commander, Capt. Kirkwood, ordered the supplies in her store rooms to 
be rationed to last 10 months.” At last, however, she smashed through the 
Lemaire Channel to Hope Bay and got out with the Britons there 

Now renamed the Endeavour and gone to New Zealand, and being 
replaced by a new John Biscoe, a 1,600-ton ship built at Paisley at a cost 
of £500,000. Grey-painted, with a bright yellow funnel, she is the first 
sizeable ship built in Britain specifically for use in south polar waters. Her 
frame spaces are very close; she has an intermediate frame between each 
two, which gives a space of about 12 in. between each, which is very close. 
And also her shell plating is an inch thick on the waterline, of special 
mild steel, is good for ice work. At the after end her propellor is protected 
by fins in the forepart and her rudder is protected by an ice knife at the 
afterpart. Her navigational equipment is entirely modern, her engine diesel 
electric, and her accommodation includes separate cabins for the scientists 
and explorers she will take to the Far South. What would Scott and 
Shackleton (who like all true Britons of their-time thought exploration 
was synonymous with hardship) have thought of separate cabins for 
explorers? The new John Biscoe is in Far Southern waters now, in 
company with another British “polar boat”—the Danish-built Shackleton, 
while in the background is H.M.S. Protector, the ship that, in November, 
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1956, thanks to good seamanship and a specially strengthened hull, made 
the earliest crossing of the Antarctic Circle, into the Weddell Sea, since 
1888. The Shackleton was ice-damaged last autumn. 

The “polar boat” does not have to be big and powerful. The famous 
sealer Theron, which was locked in the Weddell Sea in January, 1956, 
with the advance party of the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, 
was of only 849 tons. The smaller “polar boats,” like sealers, are built 
with rounded hulls so that converging ice does not crush them but /ifts 
them up onto the floes. The modern trend in “polar boats” is, indeed, 
for steel-built rounded hulls, powerful engines for driving curved bows up 
onto thick ice, so that the latter splits under the weight and the ship can 
widen the gap and gain a few yards before repeating the charging and 
“climbing onto” process. Even so, heavy pack can damage a ship severely. 
For example, the U.S.N. Northwind was seriously crushed in the Antarctic 
last January. So was her sistership Westwind; Glacier, too, suffered some 
damage when steaming to the rescue of a Japanese “polar boat” locked 
in heavy ice, and the Soviet “polar boat” Ob, of 12,600 tons, was reported 
to have been damaged by converging floes. The Ob is said to be at the 
Soviet’s new scientific outpost in a sector of the Antarctic claimed by 
Australia. There she will undoubtedly meet the supplyships for Australian 
expeditions in the Far South, the famous Kista series, which have been 
pinched by heavy pack ice and tilted on their sides by the pressure. 
Doubtless these next few months will bring many reports of ships caught 
in the grip of south polar seas. It is inevitable, with so many “polar boats” 
heading through far southern waters towards Antarctica 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


THE MYSTERY OF MITHRAS 


HE discovery of the Mithraic Temple in the City of London proved to 

be the prelude to one of the most interesting investigations of my life, 

the gateway to a quite unexpected treasure house of new knowledge. 
Despite my life-long interest in the study of Comparative Religion, at the 
time of the unearthing of the Mithraeum | realized that here was a God 
and a Cult about which I knew next to nothing, beyond the fact that 
Mithraism was Christianity’s greatest rival for ideological supremacy in 
the Roman world until the fourth century of our era. But I need not 
have worried. It soon became obvious that few people knew much more 
than I did myself. | was, of course, directed to Professor Franz Cumont 
as THE authority but found that his knowledge of the Mysteries of 
Mithras was mainly confined to information obtained from architectural 
remains, owing to the complete lack of liturgical and sacred literature 
relating to this Cult. Here was the beginning of the Mystery which it has 
been my fascinating task to solve: how was it that a religion so beloved 
of the Roman Emperors and their Legions, which had been carried by 
the latter into all countries of their occupation and had nearly become 
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the state religion of Rome, the Orthodoxy of the Western world, could 
have vanished like this from the face of the earth. leaving nothing but 
ruins and buried masonry behind? 

Cumont ventured the opinion that the lack of available knowledge might 
in some measure be due to the fact that Mithraism was an esoteric religion, 
a secret brotherhood, the forerunner of modern Freemasonry, and that its 
priests were probably partly responsible for keeping its Mysteries from 
the world. But later, a more explicit reason emerged from his statement 
that, after the failure of Julian the Apostate to make the Cult of Mithras 
a universal religion, “Christianity, now definitely victor, addressed itself 
to the task of extirpating the erroneous doctrine that had caused it so 
much anxiety.” This “clue” was followed by the discovery in an essay on 
Mithraism by John M. Robertson in The Religious Systems of the World, 
of a passage which ran: 

There were in antiquity, we know, from the writings of Porphyry 
and other authorities, quite a number of claborate treatises setting 
forth the religion of Mithras, and everyone of them has been destroyed 
by the care of the Church. 

The italicized words were naturally deeply significant to a student of 
religion; for there have been many occasions throughout the ages when 
a new creed has superseded an old, but there are no indications that the 
priests of any of them tried to extirpate the sacred literature of their 
predecessors. The Buddhists made no attempt to banish the Vedas or 
Upanishads, Christianity treated the Old Testament and Mosiac Law with 
reverence; Mithraism did not seek to conceal its origins by burning the 
Zend-Avesta. What, then, could account for the attitude of the Farly 
Church Fathers who apparently could be satisfied with nothing less than 
the complete extermination of the rival Faith? Such assiduity suggested 
strongly that there was something in either the teachings. or rites of 
Mithraism that it was vitally necessary to conceal. A supposition which, 
after much research. was found to be correct. What had to be concealed 
or as much of it as my explorations have so far revealed--is the subject 
of a just completed book. A far too extensive subject to be exhausted in 
a short article; but a brief outline of the nature of Mithraism and its rites 
may serve to indicate the character of the startling discoveries that have 
been made 

Mithras was and is one of the most adaptable of the gods. He is 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda as “The God of the Daylight.” In the Zend- 
Avesta he appears both as a Sun-God co-equal with Ormuzd, and later, 
when Zoroaster with his preference for monotheism had relegated him to 
a subordinate position to the Supreme deity, he appears first as one of 
the seven Amshaspands, or spirits of God, and then as chief of the 28 
!zeds, or angels, who watch over the purity and happiness of mankind 
In fact the antiquity of Mithras as a God is undeniable. In 1907 Winckler 
found inscriptions at Boghaskeui indicating that as early as the fourteenth 
century B.c. Mitra, or Mithras was worshipped among the Mitanni of 
Northern Mespotamia. But in those early times Mithras was an elusive 
deity who not only frequently changed his name but also his sex 
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Herodotus evidently believed him to be a goddess for, in writing of the 
worship of Urania, he observed: 

Mylitta is the name by which the Assyrians knew the Goddess, 

whom the Arabians call Alitta, and the Persians Mitra. 

But by the time of Darius, Mithras had settled down into that all-masculine 
character by which he was to be known to the Western world: the warrior 
God and patron of Kings and Emperors upon whom he bestowed a divine 
afflatus that so identified them with his deific nature that they, too. were 
believed to be worthy of worship. It is quite evident that Alexander the 
Great was a convinced Mithraist, for he put Callistenes to death for 
refusing to worship him and dressed himself in the Persian manner. The 
Kings of Pontus were all ardent Mithraists as their title, Muithridates, 
indicates; and Pontus was the great centre from which Mithraism was 
disseminated throughout the Western world. 

Cumont writes: “A religion of soldiers. Mithraism exalted the military 
virtues above others.” And Mithridates VII, described by Cicero as the 
greatest monarch that ever sat on a throne. was a perfect example of a 
Soldier of Mithras. Courageous, non-attached, spartan, insensitive, austere. 
a physician, a great man of letters, a linguist and superb mulitarist, he 
embodied the all-masculine virtues engendered by his Cult to which no 
one could belong who had not endured the arduous and painful process 
of initiation, known as the Twelve Tortures that included the Baptism of 
Blood éndured in the Taurobolium. It will readily be seen what a suitable 
religion this was for the Emperors and Legions of Rome, ensuring that 
the former should be worshipped and blindly obeyed as beings above 
ordinary humanity, and that the latter should possess the endurance, 
courage and loyalty necessary for world-conquest. 

Enough has been said of the Cult of Mithras to show how diametrically 
opposed in spirit it was to the pacific doctrine of peace and goodwill of 
Christianity, with its emphasis on the gentler more feminine virtues of 
Love, peace, compassion, mercy, tenderness, and so on; and how much 
more suited it was, in consequence to a nation of empire-builders. This 
fact was not lost on the Caesars who remained devoted to their Sun-God 
and, not surprisingly, persecuted the followers of the new God who was 
challenging his supremacy. Constantine’s conversion to the younger faith 
seems to have been more of an act of diplomacy than of conviction, for 
during his reign not only were coins and monuments inscribed with Deo 
Soli Invectae Mithrae, but he also made Sunday—the day of the venerable 
Sun-God—a compulsory day of rest and pleasure for Christian and Pagan 
alike, an action very unpopular with the Christians who believed that Jesus 
had abolished “the observance of days,” since every day and every hour 
of the day must be dedicated to God. And Tertullian states in his Answer 
to Jews that “to Christians Sabbaths are unknown.” However, in Rome 
it 1s necessary to do as Romans do, and to this day the Christian world 
celebrates the day of the Sun-God; in Catholic countries, in the fashion 
intended by Constantine, while the Protestants have reverted to the concept 
of the Jewish Sabbath which the early Church believed had been rejected 
by their Master. 

A still more curious appropriation of pagan custom was the choosing 
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by the Church Fathers of December 25—the date assigned on the Mithraic 
calendar to the birth of the Sun-God—to celebrate the birth of Jesus. the 
date of which was never known. Chrysostem states that the choice of this 
date which, writing in the fifth century, he says had larely been fixed at 
Rome, was that “while the heathen were busied with their own profane 
ceremonies, the Christians might perform their holy rites without molesta- 
tion.” It is interesting to note that one of the profane ceremonies with 
which the heathen busied themselves on the Birthday of the Invincible 
One was that of the perennially popular Circus, held in the Circus 
Maximus. It is certain that a Roman of the time of Chrysostem would 
fee] much more at home taking part in our modern Christmas celebrations 
than would an early Christian! And this may also be said of the rituals 
of the Catholic Church, for with most of these the Mithraist would find 
himself quite familiar. In Funk and Wagnell’s Dictionary of Mythology 
and Folklore, we read: 

Mithraism has much in common with Christian beliefs, Baptism 
for remission of sins, symbolic meal of communion including con- 
secrated wince, the sign on the brow, redemption, salvation, sacramen- 
tary grace, rebirth in the Spirit, and the promise of eternal life 

It was these similarities that so worried and bewildered the Church 
Fathers, and they sought to account for them in two ways, the first and 
least intelligent being that the Mithraists had imitated the newer Faith, 
and when this argument was seen to be untenable owing to the indisput- 
able antiquity of Mithraism, they advanced the astonishing theory that the 
Mithraic devils had anticipated the Christian rites in order to discredit 
them! Tertullian complained that “The Devil whose business it is to 
pervert the Truth. mimics the exact circumstances of the Divine Sacraments 
in the Mysteries of idols . . . he promises forgiveness of sins from the 
Sacred Fount and thereby initiates them into the religion of Mithras: thus 
he marks on the forehead his own soldiers; there he celebrates the oblation 
of bread: he brings in the symbol of the Resurrection, and wins the crown 
with the sword.” 

The true explanation of the mysterious likeness of the two, religions 
was really much simpler and lay, first, in the fact of the common roots of 
Judaism and Mazdaism found in the old Babylonian Faith, and, second, 
in the eclecticism of Paul whose birthplace, Tarsus, had been for many 
years, a great centre of Mithraism. It is obvious from his Epistles that he 
knew of the Cult and its rites, and it was Paul who initiated the ceremony 
of the Eucharist (1 Cor, 11: 23-26.) which had long been a ritual of 
Mithraism and known as the Last Supper which Mithras took with his 
twelve followers before ascending to the Father on high. Whereas the 
original Christian communion meal, as described in the Didache was more 
in the nature of a Thanksgiving dinner and had none of the implications 
given to it by Paul and later by the Catholic Church. And this is but one 
of the instances of “borrowing” that can be traced to Paul in his endeavour 
to universalise the Christian Gospel, as he understood it, by making it 
conform with pagan ideas 

After it had become the official religion of Rome the Christian Church 
was almost forced into eclecticism if it were to keep its position and 
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realize Paul's aim of universalism. The necessity for incorporating some 
of the masculine virtues of its hated rival became evident. The meek and 
pacific creed of Christ was inadequate to the task of imposing itself on 
the world. The sword was the symbol of Mithras, the cross was the symbol 
of Christ. But both were cruciform and both represented sacrifice. For a 
militant Church and State it might sometimes be necessary to make use 
of the Sword in order to protect the Cross. Therefore Mother Church, 
honestly calling herself Catholic rather than Christian, accommodatingly 
took what she evidently considered the best of two Faiths under her all- 
embracing wings. But in order to establish this syncretism all available 
evidence of it had to be destroyed and the Church Fathers did their 
best . Despite their diligence and care, many more traces of Mithras 
and his cult can be discerned in the world of today than Professor Cumont 
realized, for the adaptable Sun-God found other means of perpetuating 
his memory than by mutilated bas-reliefs and monuments; and the 
discovery of his secret hiding places has proved even more exciting than 
the unearthing of architectural remains. Probably the biggest mistake made 
by the theologians was to reckon without taking into account the natural 
curiosity of the common man who would one day be bound to ask, as 
he does now: “What became of Mithras?” ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


THE TREE 
The tree is death, that sheds our springs away, 
The blossom in the wind running like wax 
Along the emptied bough, the tree is death 
Whose sap runs green today; 


For time is knowing death, and time we know 
Burns through the candled tree, leans on a breath 
From each expiring year, we are put out 
By all the winds that blow, 
The tree is death Beryt Kayt 


THE RELIGIOUS SENSE* 


Hell sees things level; Heaven looks down on Hell, 
Weeping with pity for its drought and dearth, 
Then lifts her gaze to scan the Zenith's scope. 


But Hell looks nowhere higher than itself 
Even when sunk below the mire of Earth, 
A perishable goal its only hope, 

Set in the low horizon’s narrow girth 


What's the religious sense but sense like this 
Perception freed from earthly manacles, 
That knowing Matter empty of long bliss 
And Age a darkness on the pinnacles 
Sees joy eternal where Heaven's spirit dwells? 
HERBERT PALMER 


*One of the poems from The Ride from Hell, by Herbert Palmer, 
just published by Rupert Ha = Davies. 12s. 6d 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 

Since the French Revolution is not only the most important but the most 
controversial theme in modern European history, we should strive to approach 
it sine ira et studio. This is an easier task for foreigners than for Frenchmen, 
few of whom can be sufficiently detached to inspire confidence in their readers 
How the lurid story of the eighteenth century should be written 1s demonstrated 
in Professor Cobban’s History of Modern France, which it would be difficult to 
overpraise. Here, in less than 300 pages, a miracle of the Press, is a 
colourful record of the decline and fall of the proudest monarchy of its time 
and of the political and social revolution which inaugurated the world around 
us. Combining mature scholarship with a flowing style and dispassionate 
judgment, he has provided the ideal handbook for beginners of all ages, while 
advanced students will turn with interest to his considered verdicts on statesmen, 
writers and artists, institutions and events, particularly those around which 
controversy has raged for generations and continues to rage. The bibliography 
is worthy of the text. The curtain rises at the death of Le Roi Soleil in 1715, 
who, in the author's own words, outlived his country and his good fortune, 
leaving France sick of war, impoverished, disillusioned and leaderless. After 
attending the funeral of the Duc de Bourgogne, Saint-Simon sorrowfully 
exclaimed: “We have buried the hopes of France.’ The heir was a pretty boy 
of five, and the Regent Orleans, in some ways 4 man with a modern mind, 
lacked the authority and the energy to restore tone to the nation. After his 
early death the Absolute Monarchy remained outwardly intact, for there was 
nothing in the national tradition to replace it, but the panache had gone for 
ever. 4s the young King grew to manhood ‘it became obvious that he was 
hopelessly unfitted for his calling and had little to recommend him to his 
subjects except his handsome face. It would have needed a dynamic superman 
of the type of Frederick the Great to reform the ancien régime by grappling 
with the financia! confusion bequeathed by the Grande Monarque. The peace 
loving Fleury, the King’s tutor, did his best, but he lacked the large conceptions 
and the drive to hack his way through the forests of vested interests. Choiseul, 
the ablest of the King’s servants, revived France's naval strength but was 
uncreative in the domestic sphere. Since Marie Leczinska was a cipher, the 
Pompadour, greatest of art patrons, posed as the uncrowned Queen of France 
The rout at Rossbach in the Seven Years War was felt as a national disgrace 
Dignity, solvency and military renown had disappeared 

The easiest part of the historian’s task is the familiar story of the Court, 
the most difficult the attempt to reconstruct the machinery of central and local 
government, the social stratification, and the complicated economic pattern of 
the country. Broadly speaking the two privileged orders, the Church and the 
Noblesse, were declining in power and prestige, while the middle class, the 
lawyers and business men in towns, were growing in influence and self 
confidence. The pundits of the Enlightenment in the salons of Paris directed a 
growing stream of invective against the worst abuses in Church and State, and 
some clear-eyed observers foretold grave trouble by the end of the century at 
latest. Though Louis XVI was a much better man than his grandfather, disliked 
Court extravagance and was unselfishly ready for urgently needed reforms, 
ne lacked the self-confidence and strength of will to force them through. Kindly, 
conscientious, unambitious, devout, he had no vices save a propensity for over- 
eating. Apart from eating, hunting was his chief pleasure, and he was a better 
locksmith than King. Turgot could do little in the two years allowed to him 
before he was sacked, and most of the little he had been able to achieve was 
rapidly undone. Even had he succeeded in his reforms, declares the author, he 
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could hardly have saved the ancien régime. “Any attempt at a large-scale reform 
was clearly doomed to frustration.” The King, by his weakness, and his charming 
Queen by her irresponsibility, were among the grave-diggers of the monarchy. 
The later chapters on the coming and course of the Revolution are inevitably 
the most exciting. Much work has been done in recent years on conditions in 
different parts of the country, and today we can see the whole picture in far 
better perspective than in the time of Carlyle or Michelet or Taine. A revolution 
was inevitable, but the course it followed was determined by many factors and 
incidents. “The calling of the State»General (for the first time since 1614) was 
undoubtedly the critical step, for it meant the abdication of absolute monarchy 
It was made necessary by the financial difficulties which were in essence the 
result of the resistance of the privileged classes to attempts of the King’s 
ministers to introduce financial reforms.” When the Third Estate took over in 
1789 and claimed in the celebrated pamphlet of the Abbé Siéyés to be “every- 
thing” it was to find that it had started something that it could not easily control 
The economic ‘crisis, adds the author, was intense but must not be exaggerated 
We do not read of people starving to death, as happened in the terrible year 
1709. “There was a distressed but not a dying population.” The fal! of the Bastille 
sounded the knell of the ancien régime, though a shadowy monarchy lingered 
on till the summer of 1792, The transfer of political power was quickly followed 
by the social transformation which inaugurated the reign of the bourgeoisie 
The Jacobin leaders, Robespierre and Danton, the Girondins Brissot and Roland, 
members of the Committee of Public Safety and the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
the Thermidorians, the members of the Directory, Bonaparte himself, were 
middle-class men with little interest in the Fourth Estate, though the peasants 
and the Paris mob had helped to shape the upheaval. The curtain falls on 
Brumaire, to rise again on the Consulate and Empire in the second volume 
which grateful students of the first will eagerly await. G. P. Goocu 


History of Modern France, Vol. 1; Old Regime and Revolution, 1715-1799. By 
Alfred Cobban. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d 


AIR POWER 


Ihe authors of these two books have each played an outstanding part in the 
evolution and application of British air power, the one as strategist, the other 
as technician. Here are the results of their thinking on today’s aviation problems 
in the light of wide experience. 

His title gives the keynote to Sir John Slessor’s collection of essays written 
over the last quarter of a century, the majority since the explosion of the first 
atom bomb transformed many of the basic problems of warfare. The production 
of the hydrogen bomb and the progress made in so-called inter-continental 
rockets have, in the author's opinion, rendered remote the likelihood of a future 
total war, provided that the bomb is manufactured and stockpiled as “the great 
deterrent.” The certainty that total war would inevitably involve the use of this 
weapon with its incalculable destructive power is the best guarantee against it 
But the probable recession of the danger of a third world war does little to 
solve the multitude of other problems with which the world is tormented, 
problems the exacerbation of which ts one of the main preoccupations of the 
Communist powers with their determination to spread Marxism universally 
Eastern Europe, the Middle and Far East are all areas in which Communism 
and the free world confront each other. 

Neither of our authors is in agreement with those who believe that the manned 
military aeroplane is a thing of the past. The long-range guided missile is as yet 
in an experimental stage and it is on the strategic bomber that we must rely 
to deliver the nuclear weapon, while interceptor fighters are still a prime 
necessity for defence. Moreover, in the limited wars, of which we have had at 
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least two examples in the last decade, manned aircraft will have a major part to 
play. This is the background against which Sir Roy Fedden voices his conviction 
of the failure of this country to keep abreast of post-war developments in aircraft 
construction. Immediately after the war, he was sent to Germany as head of a 
mission to review Germany’s aeronautical development. The Germans, he found, 
had progressed in the technological field far ahead of the Allies and it had been 
only the vacillation of the Nazi High Command which had prevented a number 
of outstanding aircraft and other devices being brought into service in time to 
interfere very seriously, perhaps decisively, with our war effort. “We came 
home,” he says, “feeling thankful that the war ended when it did, for there 
was no escaping the fact that we had won the war in the air just in time with 
what were highly developed but obsolete aircraft.” 

Despite the reports made by the mission, he complains that we failed to 
appreciate the importance of the new aeronautical techniques revealed to us, 
with the result that masses of available experimental material, records and teams 
of technicians were allowed to go abroad, to play an essential part in the 
development of modern aircraft and guided weapons in the United States and 
the Soviet Union. But more serious still, he claims, was the fact that we did 
not take to heart the main lesson to be learned. “After the Second World War, 
we failed to realize how these enormous German advances in aviation had 
tempted her authorities to take on too many jobs at one time. . . . We did not 
see that these very advances demanded an entirely new approach as regards the 
strength of our technical staffs and the scale of our research equipment before 
they could be embarked upon with hope of success.” How this new approach 
could now be made forms the subject of the second half of the book, where a 
broad plan for our aeronautical future is outlined DouGtas COLyer 


The Great Deterrent. By Sir John Slessor. Cassell. 30s 
Britain's Air Survival. By Sir Roy Fedden. Cassell. IIs. 6d 


SERVING AFRICA 


“Administrator, diplomatist, artist, man of science, linguist, literateur, you 
have focused on your kind every possible impulse of enthusiasm.” So wrote 
the recently retired Director of the Royal Botanical Gardens, and he was right; 
for of all the band of men struggling to establish the British Empire in Africa 
during the pre-expansionist days of the nineteenth century, Sir Harry Johnston 
was certainly the most versatile. To this technical versatility must be added high 
courage, a kindling imagination, great, if unconventional, charm of manner, 
and ideas on racial questions far in advance of his age. Son of the well-to-do 
secretary of an insurance company, who believed devoutly that the Tsar was 
Anti-Christ, and lived in daily expectation of the second coming, Johnston 
drifted by way of painting into the service of the Foreign Office. In those days 
it was thought more convenient that the Foreign Office, rather than the Colonial 
Office, should be responsible for certain newly settled or newly acquired 
territories, until all controversial questions in respect to them with foreign States 
should be settled. As a servant of the Foreign Office, Johnston rapidly and 
boldly climbed the ladder of promotion in the tropical dependencies. He 
started on the West Coast, where his ‘initiative rather shook his superiors 
(Salisbury described him as “a resolute but singularly lawless personage”), 
though it won their approval in the end. From there he went on to become 
virtual governor of Nyasaland, in ambiguous and finally unpleasant relations 
with Rhodes and the Chartered Company. He ended up as Special Commis- 
sioner for Uganda at the age of forty-one. Two years later he was squeezed 
out of the service into premature retirement. 

Apart from his extraordinary versatility and continuous mental activity (his 
work on Bantu languages alone makes him an acknowledged authority in that 
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field) the most striking thing about Johnston is the way in which he was able 
to “get away with” almost anything. Some of his exploits (for instance the 
capture of the merchant-chief Ja Ja) must have seemed quite hair-raising to the 
officials in London, yet ministers like Salisbury, and civil servants like Anderson 
and Lister, steadfastly backed him, if perhaps rather wryly. Though in the 
end he was thrown over by a new generation at the Foreign Office, during most 
of his career he was more fortunate than his contemporaries in say southern 
Africa, who had much to suffer from the sour Little Englanderism of the 
Colonial Office. Johnston died in obscurity, almost forgotten, but Dr. Oliver's 
book makes up for past neglect. It is a scholarly and distinguished work, based 
on original manuscript sources, fittingly illustrated by Johnston's own paintings 
and drawings. It is moreover skilfully constructed and well written. Apart from 
its value as a guide to British policy during the period it covers, | commend it 
is a worthy memorial to a notable servant of Africa. 

Similar commendation cannot unfortunately be bestowed on the second book 
for review. The publishers claim that it is the fruit of 30 years of intensive 
research, but the sources are not quoted, and the book certainly appears to be 
based on published material. As a painstaking compendium of travellers’ tales 
it may find a place on the shelf A. SILLERY 
Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa. By Roland Oliver. Chatto & Windus 

105 
The Quest for Africa, Two Thousand Years of Exploration. By Heinrich Schiffers 

Odhams. 25s 

LORD SAMUEL’S PHILOSOPHY 

Viscount Samuel's book belongs to a type of philosophy that has gone out of 
fashion, in Britain at all events. British philosophers no longer think it their 
business to offer a Weltanschauung, though continental philosophers, as we see 
from such men as Jaspers and Sartre, often take a different view. In this country 
the philosopher has become a kind of super-technician, a specialist in the logical 
meaning of words and sentences. His preoccupation is with the kind of Sense 
that sentences may possess and with what kinds of sentences are Nonsense, and 
Statements about the universe in his view are Nonsense. He believes that 
problems can only be solved by being precisely defined and solved one at a 
time, that the path of advance for science and philosophy is through analysis 
Thus modern philosophers seldom write books, and should they appear to 
write one, it usually proves to be a collection of articles from technical journals 
Viscount Samuel! by contrast offers us a world view, writing not only on problems 
of physics and cosmology but on philosophical and religious, moral and social 
issues. He sees his book as being in part a protest against the departmentalism 
of thought, one consequence of which in his view is that there is no longer any 
agreement on fundamental values, and it is indeed in relation to ethics that the 
growth of specialism would seem to have had the worst effects. For if the 
philosopher is no longer concerned with ethics, except to discuss the logical 
character of ethical statements, if “ethics is out,” where are men to look for 
moral guidance? No doubt we have the churches, but there seems reason for 
concern when religion is divorced from philosophy and science. Viscount 
Samuel, at all events, seeks to bring them together 

One may admire his effort and yet recognize that his method has disad 
vantages as well as advantages. The case for synthesis is weakest when it is a 
question of the sciences, There is no point in trying to make a synthesis of the 
sciences nor any possibility of success in the attempt. Also knowledge in the 
sciences extends so rapidly that the layman is almost certain to blunder if he 

‘ventures into the scientific sphere. Yet the major part of Viscount Samuel's 
book is given over to discussing the highly difficult and complex problems of 
modern physics. He takes issue with Einstein on the problem of realism, 
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challenges the prevailing orthodoxy on a number of fundamental issues, and 
himself offers a far-reaching hypothesis, arguing for the existence of a sub- 
stratum underlying all phenomena which he describes as ether, itself described 
as energy, not only manifested in a variety of active forms, but existing also in 
a hitherto unrecognized quiescent state 

I am far too much of an amateur to express an opinion on such questions 
myself, but my impression is that Viscount Samuel's boldness in challenging the 
physicists is well justified and that his excursions into physics are the most 
valuable part of his book. But he seems to me far less successful in avoiding 
other traps of the overall synthesis. In linking his philosophical realism to the 
need for a mora! consensus he falls a victim to the characteristic error of the 
synthesist in assuming that one can draw ethical conclusions from metaphysical 
assumptions. Also in his discussion of philosophical, ethical, aesthetic and social 
questions he by no means shows the competence of his contributions to physics 
Any attempt indeed to cover the problems of art, of morals and of politics tn 
some 60 pages is bound to be sketchy and superficial. But it is no reflection on 
Viscount Samuel! to suggest that one could not expect his intellectual equipment 
to be equally adequate over so vast a field. The most serious weakness of his 
hook in my view is its treatment of ethics and aesthetics. No study of ethics 
today can touch the real problems if it fails to take into account the existentialists 
or the work of such men as R. M. Hare, Bertrand Russel! and Charles Stevenson 
among the analytical philosophers. But while In Search of Reality illustrates 
some of the pitfalls of the overall synthesis and fails to make a valuable 
contribution to a moral consensus in our time, a book which gets away from 
the aridity and verbalism of logical analysis is welcome, especially when written 
by a man of Viscount Samuel's personal and intellectual distinction 

J. B. Coates 
In Search of Reality. By Viscount Samuel. Basil Blackwell. 28s. 6d 
WHAT IS WELFARE? 

The main concern of this book is directed to what we call the Welfare State 
We so call it with a grim humour as though to tell ourselves how lucky we are, 
and how happy. The service performed by Professor Wilhelm Rdépke is that 
he gives us a materialist estimate of what amounts to a materialist attempt to 
create welfare. The motive, he concedes, is good. “Everybody knows,” he writes, 
‘that there are large sections of the population who cannot be left hopelessly 
exposed to events that may plunge them into wholly undeserved distress 
where individuals or groups are unable to shoulder the burden of providing 
for themselves, society must provide for them.” The motive is thereby presented 
in the best light. How then does the author explain the failure of the Welfare 
State and its powerful contribution to the world-wide and growing evil of 
inflation? “The more scientific enquirer,” he answers, “quickly senses the 
serious threat to stability of the economy, the state and society as a whole, 
and also to the freedom, responsibility and spontaneity of human relations.” 
He adds the philosophic reflection: “Security is one of those things which 
recede farther and farther into the distance the more desperately and pas- 
sionately they are pursued.” 

Professor Répke is a distinguished economist. He analyses human problems 
in as it were an exclusively mathematical and scientific spirit. On that criterion 
he diagnoses that “the vanishing respect for property is very intimately related 
to the numbing of respect for the integrity of money and its value,” and 
concludes that “what is firm, durable, earned, secured and designed for con- 
tinuity gives place to what 1s fragile, fugitive, fleeting, unsure and ephemeral.” 
And that, he comments, “is not the kind of foundation on which the free 
society can long remain standing.” But why does he not take the short step 
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forward and say what is the necessary foundation? If the history of our time 
proves anything it is that in the world made by God it is the rules made by 
God for the purpose, and none other, that can ensure welfare. Charity .works. 
State welfare does not work. Mr. Graham Hutton writes a typical! Introduction 
under the title “Unfreedom and Inflation.” He too is a distinguished economist 
He too recognizes that the inflated scope and competence of political govern 
ments is the main cause of the economic inflation, and therefore suggests that 
the evil caused by politics inot be cured by politics. in his case too, one may 
well ask: why should not ine mystery of life be recognized as such, and the 
human race be bidden to look to their common Father? GrorGe GLascow 


Welfare, Freedom and Inflation. By Wilhelm Répke. Pall Mall Press. Cloth 
7s. 6d., paper 3s. 6d 


LLOYD GEORGE'S INSURANCE SCHEME 


When in 1910 Lloyd George was fashioning his health insurance scheme, he 
chose as one of his two main helpers (the other was John—later Lord 
Bradbury) a brilliant civil servant, W. J. Braithwaite, who at an unusually early 
age had risen to be an Assistant Secretary to the Board of Inland Revenue 
Twenty-five years later he wrote an account of his insurance experiences, which 
now appears admirably edited and introduced by Sir Henry Bunbury. The 
book includes also a valuable commentary by Professor Titmuss, and is an 
important contribution to British social history. The scheme, though based 
on the German model, began with a wider scope; the insured persons formed 
nearly 40 per cent of the population (the Germans began with 10 per cent), and 
upon them and their employers the scheme imposed drastic obligations. lt 
vitally affected powerful interests, it was full of technical difficulties, hard to 
understand and explain. It was unpopular. Braithwaite’s task was to help Lloyd 
George to frame the scheme and then to secure its passage through Parliament. 
He laboured at it with an intensity and devotion that at times brought him near 
to breaking-point. He gives a vivid picture of Lloyd George at work. We see 
his power of getting things done, the rapidity of his mental processes, his 
irresistible personal charm 

The Bill, passed with but one important alteration—the administration of 
medical benefit —was transferred from the Societies to the Insurance Committees 
on which the doctors were represented. This was a gain for the doctors, but 
many had been upset by a mistake in the report of Lloyd George’s speech 
introducing the Bill on May 4, 1911. Referring to the payment of doctors then 
employed by Friendly Societies to attend their members, he said that though 
some were “quite adequately paid" some were not. The average annual fee 
per member was 4s., but many doctors received smaller sums, some no more 
than 2s. 6d. He added, as reported, that the scheme would “raise the level to 4s.” 
In the British Medical Journal of May 13 it was explained “to 4s.” should have 
been “of 4s." But the mistake had made a bad impression. When medical 
benefit began in January, 1913, the capitation fee was 7s. Braithwaite took no 
part in the administration of the great system he had done so much to create 
His work for it received neither recognition nor reward. He returned, disap- 
pointed and resentful, to his old department, and shortly before his retirement 
he was given a C.B. In the following year, 1938, he died 62 years old. In 1933, 
at a luncheon celebrating the twenty-first birthday of National Health Insurance, 
he met Lloyd George, who said: “Hullo, Braithwaite. And where have you 
been all this while?” “I replied like a flash: ‘Doing my duty, I hope, Sir, where 
| was put, in the Revenue Department.’ I looked him straight in the eyes. His 
eyes dropped. He turned away—without a word.” G. F. McCieary 
Lloyd George's Ambulance Wagon. The Memoirs of W. J. Braithwaite, C.B. Edited 


with Introductions by Sir Henry Bunbury and Professor R. M. Titmuss. Methuen 
308. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Whoever is haunted by the necessity 
of housing a growing hoard of books 
will turn with delight to a considera- 
tion of the 8,000 in Horace WALPOLE’S 
Liprary (Cambridge University Press. 
45s.). In ‘this appropriately luxurious 
and limited edition the Sandars Lec- 
tures for ‘1957 by Wilmarth Sheldon 
Lewis comprise “The Books” and how 
they were shelved and catalogued, 
“Walpole’s Reading” and the use he 
made of it, and “The Dispersal of the 
Library” and its partial recovery. 
Letter writer, social historian, political 
memoirist of his time, and arbiter of 
its sometimes bad taste, he could also 
have whatever books he _ wanted 
because he had always enough money 
to buy them. The first two he owned 
at the age of seven in 1725 and the 
library died with him in 1797. But the 
70 years of its glory are full of interest 
and curious charm for the booklover. 
The lecturer tells of Walpole’s own 
absorbed grouping and listing at 
Strawberry Hill, and of the stocked 
mind and library alike which were 
drawn upon for his works and letters. 
“I love nothing so much as writing 
notes in my books,” he said, and began 
the habit while he was at Eton; one 
of the illustrations is a tart facsimile 
on page 269 of Chesterfield’s Letters 
Son. In 1842 a private view 
which lasted a week preceded the 
library's sale, and “when the general 
public was admitted the crowds were 
so great that Twickenham and Ted- 
dington were like a fair.” The book- 
plates, one of which is reproduced, were 
among the clues that led to feats of 
bibliographical when the 
subsequent history of about half the 
books was traced. Where are the rest? 
Mr. Lewis hazards some _ shrewd 
guesses, and for instance so far from 
the missing Gentleman's Magazine 
being at Mandalay he thinks it is 
“much more likely to be within a mile 
of us” in a Cambridge library. Wal- 
pole’s own, being a projection of the 
man, helps us to understand how he 
was able to record so true a picture of 


to his 


detection 


his life and times. This lecture volume 
and its beautiful illustrations is one of 
the pleasantest of books about books 
to make room for on the shelf. 


Printer's ink 

On the making of books themselves 
THe House or Cassect (Cassell. 30s.) 
has much to say that is enlightening, 
entertaining and occasionally grim 
Simon Nowell-Smith has written the 
history of the firm’s 110 years, 
receiving help with the last chapter, 
“The Present Century.” In this section 
the names of great authors abound, 
from Chesterton, Wells and Bennett to 
Winston Churchill who laid the 
foundation stone of the new building 
in Red Lion Square. These and the 
rest were hardly within the reckoning 
of the unlettered Manchester carpenter 
who trudged to London speaking his 
piece on total abstinence. Yet it was 
his vision, and his choice of a culti- 
vated and modestly moneyed wife, that 
opened the tea and coffee company 
to combat the dernon drink. Education 
to him was equally important in the 
fight, so he founded The Teetotal 
Times in 1846. The “unusual gusto” of 
his editing averted its failure for five 
years, and prepared for a weekly paper 
advocating religious, political and 
commercial freedom. The Great Exhi 
bition of 1851 saw him illustrating its 
glories for the working man, and the 
offices at La Belle Sauvage were estab- 
lished. Prosperity depended on maga- 
zine numbers by “family-public 
serialists” vide John Cassell’s recipe 
for the Quiver: “one article to address 
the intellect, one full of gushing feeling 
addressed to the heart, one literary, 
and a juvenile tale.” For the last cate- 
gory there were Stevenson, Rider 
Haggard and Quiller-Couch at hand 
The Lady's World, said Wilde, “is at 
present too feminine, and not suffi- 
ciently womanly,” and his five letters 
about his plans as the new editor 
should be compulsory reading for the 
clutter of fashion, home, and beauty 
editresses who still appeal to femininity 
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volume records business 
fluctuations, sometimes sordid and 
always hazardous, rather than literary 
reputations and scholarly, fine-grained 
who are 
smell 


bookstall crudest com 
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memorative 


nevertheless all 
perennially fascinated by the 
ind handling of books must enjoy the 
evocation of changes and chances in 
story of 


publishing; 


what became the success 


Newman Flower and his son 
Finding the body 
Ihe success story of Scotland Yard 
forensic pathologist, 
(bloodstains!), 
physicist, tox! 
cologist The 
questions of fire and sabotage, stolen 
articles and fraud, and bogus breaking 
drug trafficking 
responsibility, alcohol and 
all to be tackled 
have learnt 
Yet in his Preface to 
DETECTION OF CRIME 
R. M. Cuthbert 


can never take the 


is < rowded by 
chemist, serologist 
examiner, 


expert 


document 


and ballistics 


offences, abortion, 
criminal 
motor accidents, are 
by men who how to 
answer correctly 
SCIENCE AND THE 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) ¢ 
stresses that science 
place of a team of hard-working and 
intelligent police officers, who must 
form the foundation of the 
Criminal Investigation Department.” 
He also “that the 


reasoning of the detective of fiction 1s 


always 


admits abstract 
of little importance in comparison with 
the more commonplace routine of 
making enquiries gathering in 
formation.” But let no-one be deterred, 
for the former Superintendent of the 
Metropolitan Laboratory 
demonstrates pages that 
than fiction 
numerous cases, 
where the 
the tests 


ind 


Police 
too in his 
truth is indeed stranger 
when he 


notorious or 


cites 
obscure, 
patience of the police and 
at the bench have combined to solve 
the problem. The rightly 
writers of detective 


book is 
recommended to 
novels, who will not only find it a mine 
of useful information but also a handy 
that their forensic 

given correctly,” 


means of ensuring 


science details are 
with many diagrams and photographs 
to supplement and illumine. And ab 
sorbed delving into what is largely 


unknown country to the layman 
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prompts the suspicion that the recom 


mendation could apply equally to 
would-be criminals, to ensure “that 
their forensic science details” are not 
bungled, and as “a mine of useful 


information” on how to avoid capture 


“Terrors of the earth” 

A scientific treatment of the physical 
agents of disaster from EARTHQUAKE, 
Fire AND FLoop (George Allen and 
Unwin. 18s.) is accomplished by R 
Hewitt without detriment to the human 
aspect in suffering,, in terror, maiming 
ind loss, Meteors,‘ volcanic eruptions 
over and under the buried cities, hurri- 
canes and rain are the natural occur 
rences whose causes and effects are the 
stulf of this wonder-rousing book. The 
influence the forces are 
‘such widely 


factors which 
complex, including 
different phenomena as mountain 
building, variation in solar activity, 
istronomical changes involving the 
earth’s orbit and the position of its 
and the changes in distribution 
of land and sea.” No room here for 
any fear of the supernatural; no room 
for a lessening of awe on an 
earth from outer space 
Astronomers,” says Mr Hewitt, 
have observed cataclysms which, if 
they occurred in our small portion of 
the universe, would give the earth no 
more chance of survival than a hail 
of a volcano.” His 
600 feet-deep 


AXIS, 


either 
bombarded 


Stone in the maw 
photographs of the 
American crater, of flood disaster in 
the Netherlands and at Lynmouth, of 
recent earthquake horror in Greece, of 
lightning striking, of Jungfrau 
lanche, of tornado and waterspout, of 
famine and drought are frightening 
enough. Speculation on what an 
itomic bomb may do is interrupted 
by thoughts of the dead and frozen 
planet ours one day will probably be 
Meanwhile, although scientists do not 
think man-made explosions have an 
appreciable effect on the weather, men 
and women have a right to goad them 
ceaselessly on the projection into the 
upper atmosphere of radioactive 
particles. This is not Mr. Hewitt’s 
province, but it becomes very much 
ours as we read. GRace BANyARD 
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